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That the best material for the neo 
German coiftp(^ition and conversation ^ 
students is obtainable from a con^^nt 
man text is generally recoghizedl *!% 
equally generalthat Immensee^ more than 
easier texts placettin the hands of our 
most normal from the%Cndpoi|it of both 
construction. 

It is this recognitio^Kkat has led to th( 
a number of sets of^ercises baskLdS^Xvi 
material herewitlv presented owes its eziste 
reason. The only deviation from the othei 
the same line with this text is that the edit 
present a continuous narrative rather tH« 
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IV PREFACE 

ular)' are in no way intended to be exhaustive, but merely 
to contain information to which frequent reference is nec- 
essary, and which, on account of its length, cannot to good 
advantage be stated in the form of foot-notes. 

It has seemed proper to supply the English text with a 
complete vocabulary. This is not customary, but after 
considerable experience with composition of this sort the 
editor believes that the best interests of the student are 
advanced rather thatf injured by this addition. Vocabu- 
lary or no vocabulary, the usefulness of such a text de- 
pends more upon the teacher and his methods than is the 
case with the average school-book. Tt is the teacher's 
duty to see that the studt^nt Is made thoroughly familiar 
with the text of the original, and no part of tlic composi- 
tion should be toadied till the entire portion of the orig- 
inal upon which it is based has been gone over thoroughly 
in question and answer. The German text should be ab- 
sorbed by the student before he translates a line into Ger- 
man. Not till then is he ready for written translation, but 
this done he will engage in such translation with much 
profit. 

The paraphrase herewith presented is the outcome of 

the editor's own work with classes. He sends it forth 

with the hope that it may find a small place of usefulness 

with the other booklets of its kind. 

G. M. H. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Nov. 27, 1903. 
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NOTE 

Words in the text Mnding. in brackets [ — ] are not to be tnns* 
lated into German. Words stahdipgvjnpwmtheek ( — ) are to be 

translated into German. Superior letters aSd figures^ refer to the 
divisions and subdivisions of the Syntactical Notes which immedi- 
ately precede the Vocabulary. Reference marks (*, t, etc.*) refer to 
the notes at the foot of the page. 
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GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION 



THE OLD MAN 

One afternoitrr^X.was standing "^s before my house 
and looking down into the city. ^As I stood there I 
saw an old man coming i-* slowly down the street. He 
seemed to be return ing°3 from a walk, for under his 

5 arm he carried a cane, and his shoes were dusty. Al- 
though but few of those who ^SKsed-sroke to him, 
many of them seemed forced to look into nis. earnest 
eyes, for these contrasted strangely with his. snow- 
white hair, and in them all his lost youth seemed tOi 

10 have taken refuge. Finally, he stopped before a small A 
house, then entered* and mounted a narrow flight of "^ ^ 
stairs. Here he unlocked a door and entered the 
room which stood before him. On the walls of the 
room [there] hung pictures of men and of landscapes. 

15 After he had seated himself in a large armchair he 
folded his hands and seemed to be resting. Gradually 
it became darker, then a moonbeam fell through the 
window and upon the wall of the room. As it moved 
along the wall t the old man followed it slowly with his 

20 eyes, and when at last it fell upon a small picture in a 
black frame, the time was changed. He was again in 
his youth. " Elizabeth I " he said softly. 

* trat bann etn. t along the wall an bcr Sanb welter. 

I 
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THE CHILDREN* 

As he spoke a charming little girl entered the room. 
She was perhaps t half as old as he, her eyes were 
brown and she wore a red silk kerchief about her neck. 
She cried [to] Reinhardt*^' that they would"** have no 
school all day," and none the next day*' either. Rein- 5 
hardt, who was just putting his slate under hi»-4Lrm, 
laid it upon the table, and then th«J;wo cluldren ran 
through the house and the garden out into the meadow. 
Here Elizabeth had helped him build a house out of 
pieces of sod, and when it was done they were goiiig"= 10 
to spend their summer evenings in it.^' The bench 
was still lacking^'^Aiuife the necessary nails, the hammer, 
and the boSfSs were ready, so that he soon had it fin- 
ished, though he pounded many a nail crooked before 
.Ji€ finally got it into shape. While h^ had been work- 15 
/'4ngn3 in the house Elizabeth had been fathering round 
^^ J mallow-seeds in her apron, and now, when he came 
out into the sun again, he saw her at the other end of 
the meadow. He called to her to come,t and said that 
they would sit down on the new bench ; he would then 20 
tell her a story if she wished.™ 

Then Reinhardt began : " There was once on a time 
an old man — " But Elizabeth let him tell no further, 

* In the following pages the indirect discourse is very frequently 
used. The student should look up the statement concerning in- 
direct discourse in the syntactical notes (tn) in this book, as well 
as in the grammar with which he may be familiar. 

t Translate literally or imitate the construction of the text. 

Xto coine bag fie tommeii joUte represents the more usual 
German construction for this expression. 
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she said that she knew™ this story by heart, and that 
he should not always tell the same [thing] . So Rein- 
hardt had to tell, instead of this story, the [one] of the 
man whom the king had** had thrown into the den of 

5 lions. "It is a very dark night, and the lions are 
asleep, but sometimes they yawn in their sleep and 
stretch out their big red tongues, and then the man 
shudders." Then he told how the man looked upt 
and saw an angel standing)* before him.* The angel 

10 had beckoned f [to] the poor T«ati with his hand, Rein- 
hardt said, and had then gone right into the rocks. 

Elizabeth, who had listened attentively, asked if the 
angel had t wings. Reinhardt answered that it was t 
only a story, because there were § no angels. Then 

15 Elizabeth asked why her mother and her aunt told her 
the opposite, and if there were § no lions either. Rein- 
hardt said that in India there were § lions, and that the 
heathen priests hitched them to wagons and drove 
through the desert. When he was big, [he said] he 

20 was going there, because it was much more beautiful 
there than here. "You can go^-* too, PLlizabeth," he 
said, "but our mothers must stay at home." *' But I 
shall"^ not be allowed to go alone," ^ said Elizabeth. 



* Use the reflexive pronoun. 

t The direct discourse for these two sentences would give the 
following verb-forms, looked up ^ saw, beckoned^ weiit. The German 
uses the perfect tense here rather than the past, i.e., has looked 
upy etc. See page lo, footnote §; for order, see /*. 

X The verbal forms in the direct discourse would here be, Did 
the angel have wings ? It is only a story. 

§ ed • • • gabe. 
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" Yes, yop can go along,">4 replied Reinhardt, ^'because 
you willn' then be my wife, and if you are my wife the 
others cannot give you any orders."* ** But what shall 
I do if my mother weeps?" "If I go alone I will never 
come back again," said Reinhardt. " Will you go»4 with 5 
me or will you stay at home?" "I will go along if 
only you do not look so angry," t said Elizabeth. 
Reinhardt seized both her t hands with joy, then looked 
at her earnestly and said, "I am afraid that nothing 
will come of it, for youlrave no courage." Then Rein- 10 
hardt*s mother called them, and the little friends ran 
home together. 

^ -' IN THE WOPD 

Thus the two children shared their leisure hours. 
Elizabeth was often very quiet, and Reinhardt was 
often too violent for her, but they did not separate for 15 
that reason, and winter and summer" they were always 
together. Once the teacher scolded Elizabeth in Rein- 
hardt's presence. The boy knocked his slate against 
the table in order to withdraw the anger of the man 
from his little friend, but the teacher did not notice 20 
this. Then, instead of listeningi* to the teacher, Rein- 
hardt wrote a poem. In it^' he told about a young 
eagle, a beautiful white dove, and an old gray crow. 
"As soon as my wings are grown,'* said the young 
eagle, " I shall take revenge upon the gray crow." 25 
Tears stood in the young poet's^ eyes. He himself 



* Imitate the idiom of the original. 

t Translate literally or follow preceding note. 

t i^re beiben. 
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was the eagle. The next day** he got himSelf a little 
note-book bound in parchment, and upon the first page 
of this * he wrote his poem about the eagle, the dove 
and the crow. 

5 The next year*' Reinhardt went to another school. 
Now he did not see Elizabeth so much as formerly, and 
so t he began to write down the tales which had pleased 
her best. While at this % he often tried to work his 
own ideas into the story, but he never succeeded, and 

10 so he wrote them just as he had always told them. 
Then he gave the leaves on which ^^ he had written the 
stories to Elizabeth, and of evenings" she would °5 some- 
times read these stories aloud to him in the presence of 
her mother, and this§ always gave him a sweet feel- 

15 ing of satisfaction. 

Now seven years were past, and at last Reinhardt 
was II to leave home. Elizabeth could hardly be recon- 
ciled** to this thought, [and] therefore it delighted 
her when Reinhardt Tsaid one day,«' ** Elizabeth, I shall 

ao write down stories for you as I uscd"^ to do. These I 
will send to you in the letters to my mother. Then you 
must write me how you like them." Elizabeth promised 
to do this. The day for the departure came nearer, but 
before this IT Reinhardt wrote many [a] rime in his 

25 little book, and although Elizabeth was the cause of 
many of the songs which had gradually filled most of 
the white leaves, yet this was all a secret [to] her. 
Now the first [of] June had come, and Reinhardt 



* be«fetben. t and so alfo. X While at this baBcl. 

§ ble«. tl See the vocabulary under be. ^ before this JJOr^CV. 

** be reconcilt'U to fiv^) [inbcii in (ace). 
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was to start the next day.*' Before his departure, how- 
ever, they got up a picnic to a distant wood in order to 
have a festive day together once more. At first they 
rode in a carriage. When they came to the wood they 
took down the provision baskets and went farther on 5 
foot. Then they wandered through a fir-wood, and 
after that^' through beech-trees. In the latter, the 
leaves of which ^' were not very thick, it was quite light, 
in the former it was cool and dusky. Finally they 
stopped under a very old beech and opened the bas- 10 
kets. Then an old gentleman called the children to 
him and asked them what they were going"* to have for 
breakfast. ** Strawberries," cried the children. " All 
right," said the old [man], "but if you are unskillful 
and find none you will have to eat your bread dry, for 16 
we have brought no butter with [us] ," The old [folks] 
would stay at home, he said, in order to peel the pot' 
toes and make the fire, and when it was twelve the' 
were going "^ to boil the eggs. In return for this* tht 
children would owe them half of all the strawberries ac 
which they might f find. If any one of the children 
found none he would not have to turn over any, the old 
man added, but then he would get none from the old 
folks either. 

Reinhardt told Elizabeth ^a that he knew™ a straw- 25 
berry patch, so she hung her hat, the green ribbons of 
which ^» she had tied together, over her arm, and then 
they went together into the wood. Here all was still. 
There was no path at all to be seen,* and Reinhardt 



*J/f return for this bafflr. t Use the past subj. of ntdgeiU 
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went ahead to bend twigs and vines aside, so that \ 
Elizabeth might* follow him. Finally the ferns and 
bushes became so thick and high that Elizabeth's head 
was scarcely to be seen 8 above them.^' Soon, how- 

5 ever, they came into an open place and stopped to hunt 
strawberries, but there were none to be found.« On 
the other side of this clearing was a brook, and still 
farther they could see the wood again. Elizabeth was 
afraid to wade through the water, so she asked Rein- 

lo hardt to carry her over. Here the ground was covered 
with raspberry bushes and heather, the fragrance of 
which ^' filled the air, but there were again no straw- 
berries. 

Then Elizabeth asked him if he knew the way back. 

15 Reinhardt had not thought of that.^' He lifted his 
hand to see where the wind came from, but he could 
feel no wind. Soon Elizabeth thought she heard some 
one talking,i4 but when Reinhardt called in the direc- 
tion whence the voices had come only the echo replied. 

20 They had become very tired from the long walk, and 
Elizabeth said that she was afraid, because it was so 
lonesome, but Reinhardt took her hand and said she 
must not be afraid ; they would sit down and rest a 
while and then they would find the others. Reinhardt 

as sat down upon a stump of a tree and looked over 
towards his little friend who was sitting "3 under an 
overhanging beech. As they sat thus Elizabeth thought 
she heard a bell ringing i4 behind' herf and thatt if 

* Use the past subj. of mofleiu f Use reflexive pronoun. 
t Complete the clause with ba^ before commencing the totnn* 
clause ba6 . . . pitbcn luiirbcn, uiciiii . . . Gingcn. 
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/ they went^ in that direction they must surely find the 
others. So they gave up hunting* for strawberries and 
started back. When they finally came out of the thick 
wood they heard the laughter of the party and saw the 
old gentleman, who was carving °3 away at a thick 
roast. On the table, which was merely a large white 
cloth spread out on the ground, there stood great quan- 
tities of strawberries. 

As the old gentleman caught sight of our two friends 
he called [to] them that they should empty their hand- lo 
kerchiefs and show what they had found, and when 
Reinhardt replied that they had found nothing but 
hunger and thirst (then) the old [man] said that they 
could keep that, for no idlers would be fed here. 

When Reinhardt got home that t evening he wrote a 15 
new poem in his little book. J It was a description of 
Elizabeth as she sat under the tree in the wood while 
the blue flies were humming "3 about her and the sun- 
shine played upon her brown locks. 



THE CHILD BY THE WAYSIDE 

Over six months § had passed, || the twenty-fourth of aa 
December had come, Christmas eve. Reinhardt and 
other students were sitting together at an oak table in 
the Ratskeller. Besides him and his friends [there] 
were but few people there, so that the waiters had but 



* hunting for strawberries^ use the compound noun of the orig- 
inal, t blefen. X Use the diminutive form 53il(^Ieln, 
S Use the ace. 11 luaren Doriiber. 
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little to do and were leaning idly againstj:he walls of I 
the hall. But there were two others whona* werTli^st * 
not forget, a violin player and a gipsy maiden with ar 
zither. One f of the students offered the girl a glass 

5 of champagne,^ but she replied that she did not want 
it. " Then you must sing," he said, tossingi'* a silver 
coin into her^ lap. " No, I will not sing for you," she 
said, running J'b her fingers through her dark hair and 
looking at him defiantly. As Reinhardt heard this he 

10 sprang up from the table and came t and stood before 
her. She asked him what he wanted, and when he re- 
plied that he wished to see her false eyes, she asked 
how § her eyes concerned him, but nevertheless she 
took the glass of champagne from his hand and drank 

15 from it.^» Then, as the violinist played, she sang -a 
short song, the words of which** we must* not forget, 
for we shall meet them again before we are through 
with our story. 

While she had been singing, one of Reinhardt's 

ao friends had entered the Ratskeller and joined the group. 
He had called for || Reinhardt, he said, but had not 
been able" to find him, for the room was empty. " You 
must have hadl a visit from the Christ-child," he 
added, "for your room smelled of Christmas cakes."i 

95 As Reinhardt set his glass on the table and turned 
away the gipsy girl asked him what he was going to do, 
and upon his replying J» ^ that he could remain no longer, 

* bilrfcn. t elncr. t came and stood jlcUtc ftd^. § rt)a8. 
II He had called for er ^abc . . . abl^olcu ttJoUcu ; see syntactical 
notes i. 

\ You must have bu ^afl Wol^l. 
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^ but would certainly return, she laughed and told him 
^ that he was good for nothing,* that they were all good 
for nothing, and while he went up the steps she turned 
and whispered something in the violinist's** ear. 

Reinhardt went quickly through the dark streets. Of 5 
the bright light which came from the Christmas trees, 
and of the troops of beggar children v;!is ^v:z wander- 
ing from house to house, trying i^ ^ hers tc gaii: a glimpse 
of the splendor which was forbidden tnero, there to 
dliiib up upon the railings of the steps which led into 10 
the houses, he saw nothing. Neither t did he hear the 
tin trumpets nor the voices of ihj cKklien who were 
singing in the halls J of some of ihc houses. Wlicn l^.e 
had? stumbled up the dark stairs and entered his room 
he noticed a sweet od>)r whicli reminded liim of hoiriC. 15 
And when, with [a] trembling hr.nd, he hatl lighted his 
candle, he saw a l::r x pacl;a"e Iviu'^i^ o.\ the tablj. In 
this^' he found t\vo sn^allcr |.a< kages ; the one con- 
tained the brown C.'hristma.s cakes which he knew so 
well, the otlier, handkerchiefs, collars, cuffs, and, what -o 
was most important of all, || two letters. The [one J 
from Elizabeth he opened first. 

In it^^ she wrote: When you see the letters in frost- 
ing you will probably know who helped your mother 
make the cakes. It is I, too,^ who have 5;ei^.t you the 25 

^ i^ood for fwl king : i^cti \iiCAh\\\Ary good. 
t neither . . . i/or au(^ '^orte cr iv.bcr . . . r.c.\ 
J {J:^<i the singular. 

§ Use the auxiliary verb but on>e and then place it after the 
last of the dependent verb forms. 

II most important of all Q,m ttUcr»id)tigrtcn. 
\ It is /, tooy -v/io xi) I'tn c<5 auc^, bte . . . 
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embroidered cuffs. I find it very quiet and lonesome ^ 
this winter without you. And, to * make it still worse, 
the linnet which you gavef me died last Sunday. You 
know how he used "* to sing when the sun shone in 

5 through the window. t Mother has often had to** hang 
a cloth over the cage in order to silence him. 

Can you guess what I am going to give your mother 
for Christmas ? A picture of myself in crayon. Your 
old friend, Eric, is sketching me, and I have had to*' 

lo sit [for] him three times. I do not like to have§ a 
stranger learn my face by heart, but mother said the 
picture would delight your mother, so I consented. 
When he comes into the room I always remember what 
you once said : that he looked like his brown coat, but 

15 when I tell mother that it vexes her. 

But Reinhardt, what is the matter with you ? You 
have not sent me any stories and you have not written 
me a single time since you hgive been away. Your 
mother says you now have no time for such childish 

20 things, but I am afraid it is something else. You have 
not kept your word well. 

After Reinhardt had || read the two letters, and folded 
and put [them] away again, he walked back and forth 
in his room overcome by homesickness. After some 

25 time he took some money from his desk and left the 
room. When he came down upon the street he no- 

* um . . . gu. t Use the perf . tense. 

\ in through the window ^um gcnjlcr l^crcin. 
%I do not like to have a stranger learn etc. Id^ mag C3 Itld^t, 
bag . . . lerut. 

y See footnote §, page 10. 
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ticed that it had become more quiet. The light from 
i the Christmas trees no longer shone through the win- 
dows, for the trees had burnt out, but here and there 
he could see * old and young sitting together in their 
houses. 5 

As he passed the Ratskeller he heard the voice of 
the gipsy maid and saw t a dark figure [come] reeling 
up the steps. Reinhardt stepped into the shadow of a 
house in order not to be seen, and when the figure had 
passed t ^im he hurried on. In a brightly lighted lo 
jewelry-store he bought for Elizabeth a necklace with a 
small cross, and then he returned through the same 
street [by] which he had come. 

When Reinhardt came into the neighborhood of his 
dwelling he noticed a little girl who was trying in vain 15 
to open the door of the house before which she stood. 
He helped her open it, but closed it again, for he 
thought that the people of the house might § drive her 
away, and he remembered, too, that he could give her 
Christmas cakes as well as any one [else]. He gave 20 
the child his hand, and she went silently by his side. 
When he reached his room || he gave her (a) part of his 
cakes, and told her to go home and give her mother 
half of them. The child, who seemed unaccustomed to 
such kindness, answered nothing to this,ir but as soon 25 



* he could see .. , sitting together fonntc cr fe^cn, iplc . . . gU« 

fammeu (agcn. 

1 Mould the sentence after the instructions of preceding note. 

X Render was fast him. § fSlUttClt. 

I! When . . . room a(« er aiif (etu i^immcr fanu 
IT barauf. 
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as the door was opened hastened *^from the house out 
into the dark street. After Reinhardt had stirred up 
the fire he sat down to write. And w»enih^~sun 
looked in at the window t the next morning it saw a^ 
5 pale, earnest face. He had written the whole night 
through. 

AT HOME);^ '^ 

At Easter Reinhardt journeyed home. When he 
went to see Elizabeth the next morning he was ^Sur- 
prised [to see] how tall she had become. She came 

10 towards him smiling, but blushed as he took her hand 
in welcome, and when he held it for a moment ^^ in his^ . 
own she withdrew it gently.' She had never done this 
when she was smaller, and he looked at her question- 
ingly. Now he visited her every day, but it seemed as 

15 if, in some way, something strange had come between 
them, for it happened often, when they sat together, 
that pauses would "S occur in the conversation. \^And 
this happened day after X day, so that Reinhardt finally 
decided to give her instruction in (the) botany in order 

20 to have a definite subject for § conversation during the 
vacation. He had devoted himself zealously to this 
science during his<=* one year at the University. Eliza- 
beth was accustomed to follow him in all || [things], and 
so she readily took up with this suggestion. Mornings ^^ 

25 they would '^s make trips into the fields or the woods, 
and in the IT afternoon Reinhardt would come again, 

* hastened . . . street ctltc ftc tJOm . . . in . . . ]^inau«. 

t See footnote t, p. n. t fuv. 

§ Render c/tAe conversation (gen.). I! Use the dat. sg. 1[ ^^«c\. 
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and they would study the flpwers which they had 
brought hom§ in the* morning. 

As Jieinhandt entered the room one afternoon he" 
saw Elizabeth standing i* before a gilded bird-cage 
which hung at the window. The canary-bird which 5 
sat within was flapping its wings and picking at Eliza- 
beth's fingers.^ ^'Reiajuurdt asked "If his linnet had 
changed inW a goldfinch after its death, but Elizabeth's 
moth^f replied that they were not in the habit of doing 
that, t Reinhardt's friend, Eric, had sent it in from his 10 
farm, Immensee, the day before, she said. When Rein- 
hardt asked from what farm, she told him what he had 
not known before: that Eric had taken charge of his 
father's second farm, at* Immensee. She seemed to 
think X that Eric was a very nice, sensible young fellow, 15 
and was somewhat vexed that Reinhardt had not asked 
about him sooner. J 

When the mother went out to look after the coffee 
Elizabeth turned to the bird-cage and busied herself 
again with the bower of chickweed. She told Reinhardt 20 
that she would be through with it immediately, but to 
this § he answered nothing. This was contrary to his 
custom, and when r,he turned about to see what was 
the matter with him she saw in his eyes an expression 
of sorrow that she had never seen there before. She 25 
asked him why he looked so sad, and when he replied 



*ant. 

t were not in the habit . . . that bie9 nid)t JU tun ^flegten. 

X seemed to think that Eric etc. fc^ien (Srtc^ fftr einen . . . gu l^aU 



ten. 
§ barauf. 
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that he did not like the yellow bird she looked at him 

in astonishment, for she did not understand him. He 

took her two* hands in his [own] and looked dreamily 

into her eyes, and this time she did not try to withdraw 

3 her hands. 

After the coffee they went to work to arrange their 

plants. They counted the stamens, si)read the leaves 

and blossoms out carefully, and laid two specimens of 

each kind in a large folio volume to dry. The mother 

ID sat in the next room at her spinning wheel, and nothing 
was to be heard « but the humming of the wheel, or 
now and then Reinhardt's voice, for he often had to 
correct Elizabeth's awkward pronunciation of the Latin 
names. When they had arranged all the flowers 

^5 Elizabeth said that a lily of-the-valley was missing from 
the last time. "I have one here," said Reinhardt, 
drawing i^* a little book from his pocket, and laying a 
spray f of lily-of-the-valley down before her. As he 
opened the book Elizabeth asked him if he had been 

2o writing stories again. By way of J answer he passed 
her the book. The many white pages were filled with 
verses, not stories, and as Elizabeth turned one page 
after another § and read the titles she saw that they all 
referred to her. Reinhardt, who looked questioningly 

25 over at her as she turned through the book, saw || a 
delicate red gradually spread over her whole face. He 

* her two il^rc betten. 

\ spray of , , , Use the compound noun of the original. 

\ "by way <7/aI^. 

§ another zs the other. 

II Use the construction with »le, as suggested in note *, p. X2. 
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) would have liked * to see her eyes, but Elizabeth laid 
the book down before him without looking h up. When 
he asked her not to return it to him in that way^ihe 
took a brown spray of heather from the collecting case 
and laid it between the leaves. 5 

When the last day of vacation came Elizabeth asked 
her mother for (the) permission to accompany Rein- 
hardt to the station where the stage-coach stopped. 
JChe two young people walked along side by side,t 
Elizabeth with her hand upon Reinhardt's arm. Rein- lo 
hardt seemed to be worrying about something, and 
walked slower and slower. It had already struck ten, 
and Elizabeth said he would arrive too late. Finally 
he began : *' Elizabeth, I have something very im- 
portant to say to you, it seems to me as if all the worth 15 
of my future life depends upon your answer." Elizabeth 
looked him kindly in the face, and that seemed to help 
him. " When I come again in two years will you care 
for me as much as you always have ? "$ She nodded 
and took his handi Then she told him how she and ao 
her mother had spoken of him the evening before, after 
he had gone home. She said that she had had to de- 
fend him against her mother, for the latter thought 
that he was not so good as he had been before he had 
gone to the University. When Reinhardt heard this 25 
he was silent a moment.** Then he told her that she 
must not believe that, for he was just as good as he had 
been. And Elizabeth said that she would believe him. 



* would have liked ^otte gcrit. 

f along side by side ncbcn cinanber ^cr. 

% as you always have XsAt bu t% immer ^afl. 
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He said nothing more, but^alked now more and more 
rapidly. Elizabeth told him"" that he was walking too 
fast for her, and asked what was the matter. "A ^ 
secret/' he replied, and added that she should know it (^ 
when he returned in two years. They had just time to 
reach the stage-coach and say farewell [to] one another. 
Reinhardt climbed in and extended his hand to her 
once more before the horses started. Elizabeth w^t 
slowly down the street towards home. V 



A LETTER 

10 Two years had passed since Reinhardt had left home. 
In all this* time he had not written once to Elizabeth, 
nort had he once received a letter from her. One 
afternoon he was sitting in his room waiting J for a 
friend. Some one came up the steps and knocked at 

15 his door. It was his landlady, who brought him a 
letter from his mother. His mother wrote § that Eliza- 
beth and Eric, Reinhardt's old friend, were engaged. 
Eric had proposed twice in vain within several months, 
but Elizabeth had not been able" to make up her mind 

90 to accept him; at last, however, she had done so.|| 
The wedding was to take place soon, and then the 
mother would go to Immensee with them. 

* In all this In ber gangen. 

\nor , , ,from her auc^ ^atte tx felncn elnjlgen ©rlcf Don ll^r 
befommen. 

X See the syntactical notes yi b : use unb. 

§ Use the construction of indirect discourse to the end of the 
paragraph. II so e9. 
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■■>«, 



IMM£^(S£K 

When we meet Reinhardt again several years are 
past. He is wanflering along* a shady forest path 
which leads to Imdiensee. We recognize him at once, 
i)ut his countenance is iftronger and more sun-burned, 

- his eyes have become more earnest. He walks vigor- 5 
j^b^tid looks constantly about, as if expectingj^ to 

^ripfe some change in the road. At last he catches sight 
of a peasant who is coming up the mountain road, and 
calls out to him [to know] if he is on the right road to 
Immensee,t and if it is still far tot the place. The 10 
peasant answers that he is near the lake, and that the 
manor house lies close to this.^' 

Reinhardt hastened on. After half an hour§ the road 
changed (its) direction, so that it ran along a slope 
from which he could see off over the tops of the oaks 15 
which grew below. Beyond the trees lay the quiet lake, 
and beyond this, || green sun-lit woods, which surrounded 
the lake on IT all sides except one. Directly opposite 
they separated, and one could see far away to ** the blue 
mountains which there shut off the view. Near the 20 
shore of the lake he could see the blossoming fruit 
trees, and among themft the white manor house with 
its red tile roof, its reflection floatingis upon the waters 
of the quiet lake. He remained standing i* a moment 



* is wandering along gc^t auf clltcm . . . ba^er. 

t Imitate the idiom of the text, or translate literaUy. 

X biS/Jum, § translate a half hour. 

II beyond this uoc^ lucitcr. 1 JU. ** bl« an. 

It untei beujelbcu or baaiDifc^eii» 
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to get a view* of the whole, then continued his way 
more rapidly. 

As he now followed the road, at first down the moun- 
tain, then up [it] again, the woods disappeared on 

5 both sides and gave way to heavily leaved vineyards 
and flowering fruit-trees, which were full of buzzing 
bees. Then he saw Eric in the distance. The latter 
had grown to [be] a stately man, but still wore a brown 
coat. He waved his cap and called a welcome to 

10 Reinhardt, but as they came together he looked into 
the earnest face of his old school comrade for a mo- 
ment, as if he were in doubt if it were really he,t then J 
extended his hand to him. Reinhardt, for his part, 
had no doubt that the man before him was Eric, for 

15 there was little change, § except that he looked merrier 
than he ever had in the past. || When Reinhardt told 
him this Eric extended his hand once more to him and 
his face became even merrier as he said, "Yes, but 
you know that I have drawn the big prize since we 

20 were boys together." Then he told Reinhardt that 
this would be a great surprise for Elizabeth and her 
mother, for he had invited Reinhardt in secret and 
told them nothing about the matter. When Reinhardt 
heard this he became thoughtful, and the nearerl they 



* to get a view etc. um bag Oangc in 2lugcn|(l^cln gu ncl^mcn. 

t if it were . . . ^^ ob cr c8 ttJirf Ud^ fcl. 

X Repeat the subject. 

%for there was little change benn biefer ^attc fid) tt)emg gconbcrt. 

II than , . .in the past al« tx t% jc frii^er gctan. 

1 the nearer ,,,the harder \t na^cr (tr. order) . . . bcflo fc^Wcrcr 
(inv. order). 
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came to the house the harder his breath seemed to 
come. 

Along the shore of the lake extended a vineyard and 
a vegetable garden, and in the latter a stork, that Rein- 
hardt had seen from the road, settled down and began 5 
stealing pea-sticks with which * to make its nest. As 
Eric clapped his hands the bird arose slowly and flew 
away. The building on which it settled down was a 
distillery, to f the walls of which ^» Eric had tied up the 
branches of peach and apricot trees. He told Rein- 10 
hardt that he had built this but two years before, that 
his father had built the farm buildings, and that his 
grandfather had had " the dwelling-house rebuilt forty 
years before. 

They were now not far from the manor house. To 15 
the right and left lay the farm buildings, and on both 
sides of the house a high garden wall, behind which 
one could see the dark lines of yew hedges, and here 
and there lilac trees whose flowering branches hung 
over into the court before the house. To the men » 
passing i3 over the court Eric called out questions or 
commissions concerning the day's work. Then they 
entered the vestibule, and at the end of this turned to 
the left into a side passage. At the end of this pas- 
sage-way they stepped through an open door into a 25 
garden room, both windows of which ^' were covered 
with rich foliage, so that the room seemed filled with a 
sort of green twilight. At the other end of the room, 
however, they could see through the half open folding 



* with which , , , fust um baraud . . . 3U maci^etu 1 an. 
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doors the garden, lying i3 in the full splendor of the 
spring sun, and, over the flower-beds and through the 
high walls of foliage, the lake and the forest on the op- 
posite side. 

5 As the friends entered the garden they saw a girlish 
figure rise from a chair on the terrace and come to- 
wards them. As she came nearer Reinhardt stretched 
his hand towards her smiling, and only then did she 
recojgnize him, for they had not seen one another for a 

lo long time. As she called his name she stopped, and 
Reinhardt, too, stood motionless, for it seemed to him 
as if he felt a faint * physical pain about his f heart. 
And when he took her hand and looked up again he 
saw the same delicate girlish face that he had known 

15 years before in his native city. Eric's face beamed 
with joy.t He had remained behind at the door, but 
now he came nearer and took Elizabeth's hand. Her 
only answer was a sisterly glance, and then she looked 
shyly at Reinhardt again. In reply to§ this glance 

20 and the remark from Eric, that he had become very 
distinguished looking, Reinhardt replied that it was 
merely because they had not been together for so long 
a time. The mother, who entered at || this moment, 
greeted the unexpected guest with much warmth, and 

25 while Eric lighted his meerschaum pipe and sat down 
at Reinhardt's side to smoke, Elizabeth prepared re- 
freshments, and then came and sat down at her work. 



* For the German adjective fciit used in the original there seems 
to be no one English word that will serve as an equivalent, 
t am. t tJor grcubcn. § in reply to auf (ace). ([ Iti. 
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In the days that followed,* Reinhardt went out with 
Eric to the fields, the vineyards, and the gardens. He 
found everything well arranged, and the people who 
worked on the farm contented and healthy. Mornings, 
and the hours before supper, Reinhardt would »s work 5 
in his room. The afternoons were spent more or less 
together. Reinhardt, who had for f years been collect- 
ing popular songs, tried to increase his collection by 
songs and verses from the neighborhood, and also un- 
dertook now to arrange those J which he already had. 10 

Elizabeth, the merry child of former days, had be- 
come a quiet woman. Towards Reinhardt she was at 
all times friendly, [to] Eric" she showed a sort [of] 
humble thankfulness for his many little attentions. 

At the end of the walk which led through the garden 15 
[ther^] was a projecting bastion, and upon this,^» under 
the tall birches, stood the evening seat. The mother 
had christened it thus, because, § facing the west, the 
place was used mostly at the || time of (the) sunset. 
One evening Reinhardt had taken a walk along the 20 
shore of the lake and was about to return to the house 
through the garden. He had almost reached the eve- 
ning seat when he was surprised by a sudden rain. 
By the shore [there] stood a linden-tree, and he stepped 
under this, but it granted little protection, for the rain 25 
came heavier and heavier, so that he was soon thor- 
oughly drenched. Finally he yielded to the IT inevitable 

* Translate, in the following days. t fcit. % bicjcnlflcn. 
§ Translate, because the place^ which faced the west^ was used 
mostly etc. 

II ^ur (urn bic) 3clt. t to the in0. 
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and continued his way towards the evening seat, in 
order to return through the garden to the house. It 
had become almost dark, and as he advanced more 
rapidly he thought he recognized* Elizabeth's girlish 

5 form among the trees. She was turned towards him, 
and seemed to be waiting for some one, but, as he ap- 
proached, she turned aside and disappeared along t the 
path which led into the garden room. He could not 
explain this. He did not doubt that it was she, and 

w yet he did not wish to ask her about it, so he turned 
into one of the side paths and went into the house 
through a side door, and thence up-stairs in order to 
avoid the possibility t of meeting Elizabetk in the gar- 
den room. 

MY MOTHER WISHED § IT. 

15 The following evening, as Reinhardt sat (together) 
with the family in the garden room, they asked him to 
read them some of the songs which a friend who lived 
in II the country had sent him that morning. IT He re- 
plied that he had not looked them through yet, and 

20 that they would** have to read at random, but he 
brought a roll of paper from his room and sat down at 
the table by Elizabeth. When the latter unrolled the 
sheets she found both words and notes, and remarked 
that Reinhardt must sing. Now he took up individual 

*Use the inf., as in the original. t auf (dat.). 

t to avoid the possibility etc. um (S. uid^t tixoo, . • . gu bcgcgncit. 

§ Use the perf. tense, as in the original. 

II auf. 1" ant 9Jiorgcn. 

** The direct discourse would be we shall have to read. See 
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sheets, and as he read he half followed the melodies * 
with his voice. The little company yielded to the gaiety 
which gradually took possession of it, and tof Eliza- 
beth's question, [as to] who made the gay songs, Eric 
replied that one could tell that by listening to them : all 5 
sorts of jolly vagabonds. But Reinhardt replied that 
they were not made, that they grew of themselves and 
flew through the air. He said it seemed to him some- 
times as if he had helped to make them, for he had 
often found his own joys and sorrows in these songs. 10 

On one of the sheets was the song " I stood upon 
[the] high mountains," and as Reinhardt sang this mys- 
terious melody Elizabeth joined in, accompanying him 
with her contralto voice. The mother sewed busily on. 
Eric, with folded hands, listened attentively. As Rein- 15 
hardt laid the sheet silently aside he heard from the 
shore of the lake a boy's clear voice, and once more 
the words, " I stood upon [the] high mountains." He 
smiled and called the company's attention to it, but 
Eric replied that it was the herd-boy, Casper, who was ao 
driving the heifers home, and that the song was often 
heard in the neighborhood. 

When the ringing of the herd-bells had died away 
Reinhardt drew forth another sheet from the roll. 
Elizabeth took hold of one side of itt as Reinhardt 25 
read. The song was the lament of a heart that had 
loved one man and had been bound by (the) marriage 
to § another, because the mother had wished it, and now 



* Imitate the idiom of the text. t auf (ace). 

t one side of it tie clnc @cit<» bcSfcIbcn. § an (ace). 
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the mother is blamed, for the heart cannot forget. For 
all her joy the singer had won but sorrow, and would * 
now wish to go begging i* over the heath and leave all 
behind. t Towards the end of the song Reinhardt felt 

5 the sheet trembling h in Elizabeth's hand, and while he 
rolled it together again she got up and left the room. 
To Eric,<=* who pushed his chair back and started to 
follow her, the mother said that Elizabeth had some- 
thing to do outside. So he sat down again. 

10 Thus the three sat silently together for some time. 
Reinhardt had turned towards the door through which 
Elizabeth had disappeared, but still she did not return. 
He could see the moths as they shot whirring past the 
open door ; he caught the fragrance of the flowers and 

15 the shrubs, which came in stronger and stronger 
through the open windows ; he heard the croaking of the 
frogs from the water, the singing of the nightingale in 
the garden; but to all this he gave but little heed. 
Finally the moon rose higher and looked over the trees, 

20 dissipating the shadows which had settled down over 
the garden and the lake. And when Elizabeth still did 
not return Reinhardt finally got up and went down to 
the water. 

Along the shore the lake lay in the shade of the 

25 woods, farther out t towards the middle, in the light of 
the moon. As he stood and listened to the murmuring 
among the trees he perceived a water-lily at some dis- 
tance from the shore, and when the desire came over 



♦ would now wish ntbd^tc nun. t l^lntcr Pd^. 

I ^inau^* Place the word at the end of the phrase. 
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him to see it close at hand he determined to throw off 
his clothes and swim out to it. * When he first stepped 
into the water it was very shallow, and the sharp plants 
and stones which grew up from the bottom, or lay about 
upon it, cut his feet. Then he suddenly came into 5 
deeper water, and before he knew it sank into the 
depths, so that the waters closed together over his head. 
As soon as he came to the surface he looked again for 
the water-lily, and after he had swum about in a circle 
for a moment and become aware of the direction in 10 
which the lily lay he swam slowly out towards it. As 
he swam he now and then lifted his arms out of the 
water to see the drops trickle down and sparkle in the 
moonlight. Finally he came so near the lily that he 
could see it clearly as it lay among the large shining 15 
leaves, but at t the same moment he felt his naked limbs 
entangled in the smooth stalks which grew up from the 
bottom. Seized with t a sudden fear he tore himself 
loose from the tangle [of] (the) plants, turned back, and 
swam hastily to the land. When he had climbed up 20 
on § the shore he looked about again towards the lily. 
There it lay, far out || over the dark water, how far he 
could not say, for in the uncertain mist it seemed to lie, 
now nearer, now farther from the shore. The only 
sign of life on the lake was the leaping of a fish. 25 

When he had dressed and returned to the house he 
found Eric and the mother. They were preparing for 
a little business journey which they were going to make 



* ju bcrHbciu t In. t t)on. 

§ up on auf (ace). \\/ar out etc. Welt ilber (ace.) • . .^lnau«. 
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the next day. In reply to * the mother's question, [as 
to] where he had been so late in the night, Reinhardt 
replied that he had wished" to visit the water-lily, but 
that nothing had come of it. And when Eric asked 
5 what he had wanted to do with the water-lily he an- 
swered simply that he had once known it, but that was 
a long time since. A reason for his conduct he could 
scarcely have given. 

ELIZABETH. 

The following afternoon, while Eric and the mother 

to were absent, Reinhardt and Elizabeth wandered about 
through the woods on the other side of the lake, or 
rowed along the shore. From here t they had many a 
fine view of the estate, and with these Elizabeth wished 
to make Reinhardt acquainted. After they had walked 

15 for a long time Elizabeth said that she had become 
tired, and Reinhardt suggested that she sit down under 
the overhanging branches of a beech to rest. Then, as 
he stood opposite her, leaning t against the trunk of a 
tree, he heard in the wood the call of a cuckoo. He 

90 smiled strangely and said, " Elizabeth, it was just this 
way once before, was it not,§ shall we not hunt straw- 
berries too ? " She was silent a moment, then shook 
her head and answered that it was not strawberry time. 
When, now, they| continued their tour, Reinhardt 

25 could not help turning his eyes frequently towards Eliza- 

* auf (ace). t toon l^ler au«. 
X Use the construction of the original. 
§ was it not nlcl|t »a^r. || 2(I« fic nuru 
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beth, or indeed often remaining a step behind, in order 
to see her as she walked, for it seemed to him almost 
as if she were carried [along] by her clothes, so beauti- 
fully she walked. Finally they came out into an open 
space where the fragrance of heather filled the air. 5 
Again it seemed to Reinhardt as if all this had happened 
once before. He bent to the ground and plucked a 
flower which he handed [to] Elizabeth, and asked her 
if she knew it. She saw in his face an expression of 
deep pain which she did not understand. It was an 10 
Erica, she said, such as one * often picked in the woods. 
Then Reinhardt reminded her of the little book in which 
he had formerly written rimes and songs. Some one 
had t once put a piece of heather between the leaves, 
he said ; did she know who it was ? He saw how she 15 
dropped her eyes and looked only at the flower which 
lay in his hand. It was some time before she looked 
up again, and now her eyes were full of tears. She 
could answer nothing. Both were thinking of their 
youth which lay beyond the blue mountains. 20 

The air had become sultry, and in the west dark 
clouds had come up. They went quickly down to the 
shore and climbed into the boat, in order to reach 
home, if possible, before it should storm. Elizabeth 
sat in the boat with her hand on the gunwale. Rein- «5 
hardt tried to see her eyes, but when she looked up it 
was only to look past him into the distance. Then he 
let his eyes fall till they rested upon her hand, and this 



* such as one etc. fo Wlc man fie . . . |)flilc!te. 

t (S9 ^atte iemanb. 
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told him what he had been unable to read in her face, 
that secret sorrow gnawed at her heart. She felt his 
glance upon her hand and knew that he saw there what 
she had wished to keep silent. Her hand slipped slow- 

5 ly into the water. 

When they reached home they found before the 
house a scissors-grinder and a girl of gipsy-like appear- 
ance. The former was humming a song as he trod his 
wheel. By his side there lay a harnessed dog, still 

10 panting i3 from his work. The girl stood near the 
door. She was dressed in rags, but her face showed 
the lines of a faded beauty. As Reinhardt passed her, 
the beggar-girl streched out her hand and asked for 
money. Before he could reach into his pocket Eliza- 

15 beth had turned back* and, anticipating him, shaken 
the contents of her purse into the extended hand. 
Then she went sobbing up the steps, and it seemed 
to Reinhardt as if he heard the words of yesterday's 
song, " O, could I go begging h over the brown heath." 

20 He did not stop her, but remained standing i* (himself) 
upon the steps. Then he turned to the gipsy girl who 
had not yet moved, although she had received sufficient 
alms, and asked her what moret she wished. She 
turned about towards him and stared at him with wild 

25 eyes, then turned and went down through the yard. She 
did not hear as he called her name, and again an old song 
seemed to sound in his ears. This time it was the 
memory of t his student days, " Alas, I shall die alone." 

* Translate /lad turned back etc., Elizabeth had anticipated 
hinti turning (j i a) back and shaking . . . hand. 
t Translate what she still wished, % ^Vi'i, 



* 



N 
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He went into the house and up [to] his room. From 
his window he could see the girl as she walked along 
with bowed head, her arms * crossed over her breast. 

He sat down and tried to work, but he could not 
succeed. t After an hour he gave up the attempt and 5 
went down stairs. In the sitting-room he found no 
one. On the sewing-table he found a red ribbon which 
he had often seen at Elizabeth's throat, but when he 
picked it up it seemed to hurt him, and he laid it back 
again. Finally, since he could find no peace in the 10 
house, he went through the garden down to the lake 
and loosened the boat in which he and Elizabeth had 
rowed about earlier in the day. He rowed over to 
the other side and found a certain comfort t in follow- 
ing again through the woods the patlis over which ^5 
they had wandered together during the afternoon. He 
did not get home till it v/as dark. The driver, whom 
he met in the yard, told him that the travellers had just 
returned. He entered the hall and heard Eric's heavy 
step as he walked back and forth in the garden room. 20 
He hesitated a moment, in doubt [as to] whether he 
should go in to him. Then he went slowly up [to] his 
room. 

The nightingale had commenced to sing in the yew- 
hedge, and Reinhardt sat down by the window to listen 25 
[to it], but instead of the nightingale he heard only the 
beating of his own heart. Finally the nightingale 

* bic 3Irmc (" ace. absolute ") • ♦ ♦ fletreujt. 
^ he could not succeed i^ moUtc il^m nit^t geUngeii. 
X found a certain comfort etc. fanb einen geiDlffeit Xrofl barln, 
beu SBegcn ju folgen, fiber beuen fie etc. 
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ceased singing,^ and he got up and went to the window. 
The night had slipped away without his knowing,-}- it. 
In the east he noticed a yellowish glimmer which grad- 
ually displaced the darkness of the night. On his hot 

5 forehead he felt the fresh wind which had arisen with 
the morning, and when the first lark rose rejoicing in 
the air he was resolved. 

He turned around and felt about over the table till 
he found a lead-pencil and a sheet of paper.** On this 

10 he wrote a few lines, took his hat and cane, and went 
quietly down the stairs. In the vestibule the house-cat 
got up from the straw mat and stretched herself. He 
absent-mindedly held out his hand towards her, and as 
he stood thus he heard some one open a door and 

15 come down the stairs. He looked up and saw Eliza- 
beth. She laid her hand upon his arm and tried in 
vain to speak, and when finally the words did come,* she 
begged him not to return. 

He turned away and went towards the door ; as he 

20 looked back from here she still stood on the same spot 

with outstreched hand. Her lips moved, but he could 

not hear her words. He streched his arms out towards 

her, but turned away again and went down the steps. 

Outside was the fresh light of morning. The dew- 

25 drops, sparkling i3 in the sunbeams, he did not see. He 
went quickly on without looking i* back. Behind him 
lay the quiet farm, before him the wide world. 



* finally did come cnbUc^ bod^ famcn. 

f without his hno-mnn^ it o^ne bap cr e3 tt)uf|tr» 



\ 
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THE OLD MAN 

It had become dark in the room. The moon had 
risen higher, so that it now no longer shone in through 
the window. As the old man still sat with folded hands 
another picture rose before his eyes in the darkness. 
Before him there lay a dark lake, and far out over the 5 
black waters floated a white water-lily. He streched 
out his hand towards it, but it seemed to lie farther and 
farther away, until he could finally no longer see it. 

Then Bridget entered the room with a light which 
she placed on the table. The old man moved his arm- 10 
chair into the light, opened one of the books which lay 
there, and buried himself in the studies [to] which he 
had devoted the strength of his youth. 



SYNTACTICAL NOTES 



a. Accusative. 

The accusative (" adverbial accusative ") is used to denote time. 

1. To indicate definite time : 

They had no school the next day bcn nad)ftcn 2^g. 

2. To indicate duration of time : 

They had no school all day ben gangcit 2^ag. 

b. Dative. 

The dative (" possessive dative ") of a substantive or a personal 
pronoun is frequently used in German where the English 'uses a pos- 
sessive genitive or a possessive adjective : 

Tears stood in the young poefs bcm juugcn S)i(^tcr in ben %Vi* 
eyes — in his eyes gen — il^m in ben 3(ugen. 

c. Definite Article. 

1. The German very frequently uses the definite article where the 
English has the possessive adjective. This is regularly done when 
there can be no doubt as to the possessor : 

She hung it over her arm fiber ben 3(rm. 

2. When a proper name is not inflected the German frequently 
uses the definite article to indicate the construction in which the word 
stands : 

She called to Reinhardt bem 9{einl^arbt 

d. Demonstrative Pronouns. 
See k, Prepositional Constructions, 
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e* Genitive. 

The genitive (" adverbial genitive ") is used to denote time. 

1. To indicate more or less indefinite time: 

One after7toon I was standing be- eincS S^ad^mlttagg. 
fore the house 

2. To indicate a time when something is customarily done: 

Mornings they would make trips bc8 2J^or0cn«, 3Jiorgen8, or mor« 
into the fields gen« (adv.). 

f. tin unb ^er* 

It is not always easy to distinguish between the use of the two 
words. In a general way it may be said that ^er is used to express 
motion towards the speaker or point of main interest ; ^in, motion 
away from the speaker or point of main interest. 

g. Infinitive. 

The German uses one and the same form for both the active and 
passive infinitive : 

I could see (act. inf.) no path felucn ^^.^fab je^Clt. 

There was no path to be seen fcilt $fab gu fe^eiU 
(pass, inf.) 

h. Measurement, Construction with Words Expressing. 

After words expressing quantity or measurement it is customary to 
express the article measured in a form without case declension : 

A glass of champagne clit ®Ia8 (5^am|)agner. 

i. Modal Auxiliaries. 

1. When a modal auxiliary is used in the perfect or pluperfect and 
itself governs an infinitive it changes its form from that of the past 
participle to that of the infinitive : 

I could not do it Id^ \ii6^t t% itld^t getonnt. 

I have not been able toga Ic^ ^abc nid^t ge^en foimen. 

2. When the above construction occurs in transposed order the in- 
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fleeted part of the verb is placed before the two infinitives instead of 

at the end of the sentence : 

whom the king had wished to ben bcr tonlg In bic Sbujengrube 

throw {had had thrown) into *atte wcrfen woUcn (^attc wcrfcn 

thedenofUons laffcn) 

3. A few other verbs are subject to the rules stated under i and 2 
above, taffcn, le^cn, and Prcn are the most frequent. The example 
under 2, with laffcn, covers the point. 

4. After the modal auxiliaries a dependent infinitive is sometimes 
suppressed. This is generally the case if the dependent infinitive be 
a verb of motion. It is customary, however, to use an adverb ex- 
pressing direction, accompaniment, etc., when this construction 
occurs : 

I will go along l(^ tDltt mlt. 

I had to leave Id^ ntugtc fort 

j. Present Participle. 

The present participle with verbal value, so frequently used in Eng- 
lish, is of rare occurrence in German. When the construction occurs 
in English it is variously rendered in German. 

I. When the participle is used to express an action accompan3ring 
that of the main verb the German uses the simple tense, present or 
past, of the verb which occurs in English in participial form : 

a. If the accompanying activity be regarded as momentary the 
German uses a clause introduced by inbem (unb) : 

" Then you must sing," he said, inbem er . . . tuarf. 
tossing a silver coin into her lap 

b. If the accompan3dng activity be regarded as contemporaneous 
with the activity of the main verb a clause introduced by tDQ^renb 
(unb) is used : 

" I will not sing," she said, run- tDa^renb jte . . . jlrld^. 
ning her fingers through her 
dark hair 

c. If the accompanying activity express an adverbial relation of 
time an adverbial clause of time is used : 

Upon his replying, . . she laughed aia cr . . . antttJortete, ia^it ffe. 
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2. If the participial clause introduce a condition the German uses 

at« ob {aU menn) : 

as i/<fjf/^r/r«^ to see some change al^ ol> cr crtt)ttrtct(c) . . . gu fel^en. 

3. For the English present participle modifying a noun, and follow- 
ing directly upon it, the German uses a relative clause : 

To the men passing over the blc ilbcr bcu §of glngcn . . . 
court . . . 

4. The English uses the present participle after prepositions and 
other verbs, the German here uses the infinitive : 
instead of listening aiiftatt j^ii l^oren. 
without looking up ol^iic aufjllfcljcn. 
I saw him coming idj fa^ i^n fommcti. 

/ I heard him talking Id) [joxte i^u fprec^cn. 

i he remained standing er bUeb fle^cn. 

he went begging cr giug httieln, 

he felt it tremWe (trembling) er ful^tte C8 gittern. 

he ceased singing er l^brte auf gu fmgen. 

5. For such constructions as / am coming see n, Tenses, 

k. Prepositional Constructions. 

1 . Instead of the dative or accusative of a personal or demonstrative 
pronoun referring to a thing, when construed with a preposition, the 
German generally uses ba (bar before vowels and nad^) in combina- 
tion with the preposition : 

in it, upon that, with that barln, barauf, batnlt. 

2. Instead of the dative or accusative of a relative pronoun used to 
refer to a thing and construed with a preposition the German uses 
IDO (ttJOr before vowels) in combination with the preposition : 

on which, with which, after which tuorauf, tt)omit, tDonad^. 

1. Relative Pronouns. 

1. The genitive of the relative pronoun precedes the governing 
noun: 

the leaves of which belTen (//. beren) ©latter. 

2. For relative pronouns combined with propositions see k, Prep- 
ositional Constructions, 
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m. Subjunctive in Indirect Discourse. 

1. The subjunctive may be regarded as the mood regularly used in 
indirect discourse. The general rule as to the tense of the subjunctive 
is that the indirect discourse should use the same tense as that in 
which the thought was originally expressed. Till the student's feeling 
on the subject is well developed he should therefore make a point of 
asking himself how a given thought in indirect discourse would have 
been expressed by the original speaker. 

2. While the above is a correct general statement there are many 
irregularities as to usage, and the past subjunctive is often used in the 
indirect statement where the pres. ind. was used in the direct state- 
ment. One general deviation from the rule as stated in i. is that the 
past subjunctive is used rather than the present subjunctive, if the 
main verb of the sentence be in the past tense, when the forms of tlie 
pres. ind. and the pres, subj. are identical. 

3. If the s.tatement given in indirect discourse be regarded as a fact 
the indicative will occur rather than the subjunctive. 

n. Tenses. 

1. The present tense is frequently used in German where the Eng- 
lish uses the future : 

I shall not be allowed to go idj barf nid^t aUcln (gel^cn). 
alone 

2. The English idiomatic construction with goings and the infinitive 
to indicate what is, or was, about to occur is rendered in German by 
h)0Ucu with the infinitive. 

We are going to cook the eggs n)ir tDoHcit ble @ler fod^cn. 
We were going to cook the eggs luir iDoHtcn . . . fod^en. 

3. The German has no special tense form to express imperfect 
action ; for the English present imperfect it uses the simple present 
for the English past imperfect it uses the simple past: 

I am coming \6) foittttie. 

I was coming {^ fam. 

I had been working {^ \:^a\,it gearbcltct 

He seemed to be returning tx \6)\m juracfjufc^ren. 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

English forms in parentheses are frequently used in the vocabulary 
to give the more definite value of the word for which the German is 
an equivalent. 

Words occurring in the text only in compounds or in phrases are 
followed in the vocabulary by a colon. The compound or phrase as 
used in the text then follows. 

Noun Declension. 

After each German noun in the vocabulary stands an abbreviated 
statement of the declension to which it belongs. The explanatory 
system given below is that followed by most of the standard grammars. 

The general rules for case endings should be found in the student*s 
grammar independent of the special method of classification which 
may be observed. 

The following is a general statement : 

Strong Declension. 

Class I. The plural is formed without increment. Some nouns of 
this class add an umlaut to the root vowel in the plural. When this 
is the case an asterisk follows the numeral which indicates the class. 
Thus, ^agen, m. st. I indicates a masculine noun of the first class 
of the strong declension which does not take the umlaut m. the plural ; 
SSatcr, m. St. I* indicates a masculine noun of the first class of the 
strong declension which takes umlaut in the plural. 

Class II. The plural adds -e. Neuters do not take the umlaut in 
the plural, feminines always do, masculines may or may not. The 
asterisk is used as in Class I. 

Class III. The plural adds -et. The root-vowel takes the umlaut 
if capable of modification. 

Weak Declension. 
All cases add -(e)n to the form of the nominative sg. 

Mixed Declension. 

Words declined according to this class have the case endings indi- 
cated in detail. 
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a indef. art. cin. 

able adj\: be — lonitcn ( — , 

fonntc, gcfonnt). 
about /r^/. urn ace; (concerning) 

Don dat.; — to return tm S3e* 

griff gurildtgufcl^rcn. 

above prep, fiber dat.^ ace. 
absent adj. abtucfcnb. 
absent-mindedly adv. gebanlen^ 

(08, 
accept V. anncl^mcn (— , nal^m — 

-gcuommcn). 
accompany v. (with the voice) fc* 

lunbicren, bcgleiten ; (go with) 

bcgtcitcn, 
accustomed part. adj. gelDO^nt* 
acquainted part. adj. bcfannt. 
add V. l^ingufet^en, l^itti^ufugen. 
advance v. juf(i)rciten (ci-i-l) \. 
afraid adj.: be — ffird^tcn, fid^ 

furd^tcu; graucn impers. v., 

dat. pers. 
after prep. na(^ dat.; conj. na^)^ 

bcm tr. 
afternoon s. 92a(i)mittag m. st. II. 
again adv. tuicbcr. 
against prep, gcgcn ace; an, auf 

dat.. ace. 
ahead adv. Doran* 
air s. Si\\\if.st. II*. 
alas interj. a(^. 



all adj. aU ; (whole) gang ; at — 

gar. 
allow v.: be — ed bfivfeu (— , 

burftc, gcburft). 
almost adv. betnal^e. 
alms s. ^(mofcn n. st. I. 
alone adv. allein. 
along prep, auf, an dat. go — 

mltgc^cn (— , ging mlt, -gc* 

gangcn). 
aloud adv. : see read — . 
already adv. f(i)on. 
although conj. obglcid^ tr. 
always adv. Immcr. 
among /r^/. untcr, gttJift^cn dat., 

ace. 
an inde/. art. : see a. 
and conj. nnb norm. 
angel s. (Sngct m. st. I. 
anger s. ^orn /«., (Sifcr m. 
angry adj. gornlg. 
another adj.^ pron. = an other ; 

one — cinanbcr, fid). 
answer s. ^nttoovt /. wk.; v. 

antttjortcn dat. pers. 
anticipate v. (forestall) juDor^ 

fomnicu (o-a-o) f,, dat. 
any : — one irgcnb cin ; not — 

!cln. 
appearance s. ?(u8fc^cn n. st. 
approach v, fid^ nd^crn. 
apricot-tree s. ^|)rifofcnbaum m. 

St. II* 
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apron s. ^d^ilrgc /. wk. 

arise v. fidf) cr^ebcn (e-o-o). 

arm s. 5lrm m. j/. II. 

armchair j. ?e^nftul)( m. st. II*. 

arrange z'. orbncu. 

arranged part. adj. befteUt 

arrive v. anfonimeu (o-a-o) f. 

as conj. al8 /r., trie tr. ; a^z/. njic, 
at^; (introducing a compari- 
son) fo; — if a(8 menn, d« ob 
^^/>4 /r.; — soon — fobalb /r. 

aside afl?z'. bcifeltc. 

ask V. (for information) fragcit; 

(a favor) blttcu (i-a-e); — 
about fidf) crfunbtgcn naci), fra* 
gen naci) ^<7/>4 fl^a/. ; — for bit* 
ten urn ace. 

asleep adj.: be — fd)Iafen (a- 
ie-a). 

astonishment j. ; in — fiaunenb. 

at prep, an ^a/., «^^« 

attempt s. see give up. 

attention s. 3lufmerffam!ett /. 
wk.; call — to aufmerfjam 
ntaci^en auf ace. 

attentively adv. anfmerffam. 

aunt s. Xante / wk. 

aware adj. : become — of fid) 
bettjugt mevben gen. 

away adv. (with verbs of mo- 
tion) fort; (position) entfernt. 

awkward adj. ungefc^tcft. 

B 

back adv. gurfldt ; — and forth auf 
unb nlebcr ; start — see start. 



bad adj. fd^timm. 

basket s. ^orb m. st. II*. 

bastion s. ^aftiou /. wk. 

be v. fcin ( — , luar, gemefcn) f.; 

there is (are) e8 gibt, e« ift 

(flnb); he is to go er foil gel^cn. 
beam v. ftra^ten. 
beating of the heart s. phr 

^erjfd^lag m. st. II*. 
beautiful adj. |d^on. 
beautifully adv. fd^on. 
beauty s. @d)on]^eit /. wk. 
because conj. tneil tr. 
beckon v. tuinfen dat. 
become v. tnerben ( — , ttjurbc or 

tuarb, genjorben) f. 
bee J. SBiene / wk. 
beech s. SBud^e / wk. 
beech-tree s. S3u(^e/ wk.; SBud^» 

baum m. St. II* 
before prep. Dor dat.^ ace; cot 

t\)t tr., beDor tr.; adv. Dormer, 

fra^er; the day — ben Dorigeri 

Sag, ben Xag t)or^er; two 

years — t)or gnjet 3al^ren. 
beg V. (request) bitten (i-a-e); 

(as a beggar) betteln. 
beggar-child s. SBettelfinb n. st. 

III. 
beggar-girl s. 53ettlerln / wk. 
begin v. anfangen (a-t -a), begin* 

nen (l-a-o). 
behind prep, l^lnter dat.^ acc.t 

adv. juriidt. 
believe v. gtauben dat.pers. 
bell s. ©lodfe / wk, 
below adv. unten. 
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bench s. SBanl/. st. II*. 

bend v. intrans. (stoop down) 

fid^ biicfcn; tr. bicgcn (Ic-o-o). 
besides prep, auger dat. 
between prep. 3tDi{(i)cn dat, ace. 
beyond prep. \tv\t\X% gen. 
big adj. grog. 
bind V. bin ben (i-a-u). 
birch s. Sirfe /. wk. 
bird J. $oge! m. st. I*, 
bird-cage j*. ^ogelbauer n, sL I. 
black adj. f(i)njaq. 
blame z/. tabeln. 
blossom J. SBIiite /. w>&. 
blossoming part. adj. blitl^enb* 
blue adj. b(au. 
blush V. erroten. 
board s. SBrett n. st. III. 
boat s. ^a\)n m. st. II* 
book s. ^ud^ n. St. Ill; little 

— m<i)\t\Xi n. St. I. 
boil V. fod^en. 
botany j. ^ota'nt! /. wk. 
both/r<>«., a^'. betbe; — ... and 

fottjo^t . . . al« (au(^). 
bottom J. S3oben »». st. I*, 
bowed /^ir/. /z<^'. gebeugt. 
bower s. JIaube / wk. 
boy J. ^nabe w. wk.; — 's voice 

^nabenftimme /. wk. 
branch s. Wfi m. st. II *, Si^t\% 

m. st. II. 
bread s. SBrot n. st. II. 
breakfast s.: for — gum griil^* 

ftiicf. 
breast s. SBrufl / st. 11 *. 
breath j. %itm m. st. 



bright d!^". l^efl. 

brightly adv. I^ell. 

bring v. bringen ( — , brad^te, ge» 

brad^t); (go and get) ^oleu. 
brook s. iBa(^ m.st. II ♦. 
brown adj. brauu. 
build V. bauen, aufful)reu. 
building s. ©ebdube n. st. I. 
burn V. : — out intrans. aug^ 

brenneu (— , braunte — , -ge= 

brannt) f. 
bury V. (oneself in work) bertier 

fen. 
bush s. ©traud^ m.st.W* orWl. 
busily adv. emfig. 
business-journey s. @e((^dftdretfe 

/. wk. 
busy V. befd^oftigeu. 
but conj. aber norm. : prep. al« ; 

adv. uur ; (not until) erfl. 
butter s. S3utter /. wk. 
buy V. faufen. 
hy prep, (near to) nebeu, an dat., 

ace.; (by means of) burc^ ace; 

— heart auSttjenblg. 



cage J. ^auer n. st, I. 

cake X. ^ud)eu m. st, I. 

call s, 9?uf m, St. II; V. rufen 

(u-ie-u) ; — out to gurufen dat. 
can V. !ounen ( — , fonute, ge* 

fount). 
canary-bird s. ^auarlentjogel m. 

St. I* 

candle s. 2id}t n. st. III. 
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cane s, Slo^rjlorf, @to(f w. st, II* 

cap J. Wiai^e/. wk. 

care v. : — for (like) (leb ^abcn. 

carefully adv. jovgfdltig. 

carriage s. SSagen m. st. I. 

carry v. tvagen (a-u-a), 

carve z/.; — away]^erumtran(f)le= 

ren, 
catch V. (a scent) fpiiren. 
causes. 58cran(affung/ wk, 
cease v. aufl)oren. 
certain «<^'. gcttJig. 
certainly adv. gemlg, fid^cr. 
chair s. @tu^( //^. j^. H*. 
champagne s. S^ampagncr w. x/. 

I. 
change j. Subcrung /. wk.; v. 

(fid^) cinbcrn ; (transform) (fid)) 

Denuanbcln. 
charge j.: take — of antretcn 

{t-^-€) ace. 
charming adj. anmutig. 
chickweed s. §ul)ncrf(^tt)arm m. 
child 5. tinb n. st. III. 
childish adj.: —thing tinberci 

f. wk. 
Christ-chUd (£^rlft!tnb n. st. 
christen v. taufciu 
Christmas s.: — cakes SScl^* 

nad)t«!uci^cn m. st. I; — eve 

2Bci^na(i^t«abcnb m. st. II; — 

tree SBci^iiad^t^baum m. st. 

II*; for — gu SBci^nad^tcn, 
circle s. .• in a — im ^rcijf. 
city s. ®tabt/ St. II*. 
clap v.: — one's hands In bic 

$anb flattd^cn* 



clear adj. ftar. 

clearing s. I?irf}tung / wk. 

clearly adv. beiitUd^. 

climb V. fteigeii (ei-lc-ic) f.; — 
in (into) ^iucinfteigeii f. ; — up 
on ftcigcii auf ace, \., l)inauf=« 
flettern ace. \, 

close adj.: — at hand in bcr 
^a\)t ; — to blci^t an (Dor) dat. 

close V. gumac^eu; — together 
(waves) 3U)*aminen[d}Iagcn f. 

cloth s. Xud) n. St. III. 

clothes s.pl. ^telber//. n, 

cloud J. 3Bo(fc/. wk, 

coat J. 9?o(f w. St. II*. 

coffee J. ^a ff cc m. st. I. 

collar J. ^ragcii m. st. I. 

collect V. famnictn. 

collection s. @ammlung/. wk. 

collecting-case s, SBIec^fapfet / 
wk. 

come V. fommcii (o-a-o) f. ; — 
down ^crabfommen f. ; — in 
(penetrate) ^crcliibiingen (l-a- 
n) f. ; — of (result) njerbcn au« 
f. dat. ; — out ^inau«fommcn 
f. ; — over (desire) anttJanbctn 
f. ; — towards cntgcgenfommen 
f. dat. ; — up (clouds) aufftci* 
gen (ct-lc-ic) f. ; nothing has 
— of it c8 Ift iiid^ts barau« ge* 
njorbcn. 

comfort s. Xroft m. st. 

commission s. 3luftrag m. st, II* 

company s. ©cfeUfc^aft/ wk. 

concern v. ^\\^t\iit\\ (-ge^eii, giug 
—, -gegaiigcu). 
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concerning prep, ilber ace, 
conduct s. ^eue()inen //. st. 
consent v. nvic^geben (e-a-e) ♦ 
constantly adv. fortwa^renb, 
contain v. entljatteii (a-ie-a). 
contented part. adj. jiifriebeii. 
contents s. pi. 3n()att m. st, II. 
continue v. fortfc^en. 
contralto adj. : — voice tlcfc %\i- 

ftlnime/ wk. 
contrary adj. : — to gegcn, UJlbcr 

ace. 

contrast v. abftcd^cn (e-a-o) ; — 

with abfterf)cu Don dat. 
conversation s. Untcr^ttung / 

cool adj. tiiljL 

correct v. forrlgicrcn, 

count V. gd^Ien. 

countenance s. Slntlife n. st. II. 

courage s. Courage/ 

court s. §of m. st. II* 

cover V. bcbcdcn. 

crayon s. Stuite/. wk. 

croaking s. ®efd)rci n. st. 

crooked adj. frumm. 

cross s. ^reiij n. st. II ; v. freu* 

gen. 
crow s. ^rat)e/ wk. 
cry V. rufcu (u-ic-u). 
cuckoo s. ^ucfud m. St. II. 
cuff s. Mm\6)ti'it/. wk. 
custom s. ©enjol^n^cit/ wk. 
cut V. jc^neibcn (— , fd^nitt, ge* 

fc^nitten). 



dark adj. biinfct. 

darkness s. !J)uii!et n. st. I ; 2)un=» 

f elicit /. wk. 
day s. 2^ag m.st.ll\ of former 

days uoii c'^ebcut. 
death s. Xob m. st. 
December s. ^Dcjember m. st. I. 
decide v. fic^ entfc^licgcn (ie-o-o). 
deep adj. tief. 
defend v. Dcvtcibtgen. 
defiantly adv. tro^ig. 
definite adj. beftlimnt. 
delicate adj. gart, gcirtUdft. 
delight V. frciicn, crfrcucn; 

grcube tnadftcn d?^/. /^rj. 
den s. : — of lions Somcngrubc 

/. wk. 
departure s. 5lbrctfc/ wk. 
depend v. : — upon it baoon ah» 

l)dngen. 
depths //. s. %k\e/. wk. 
description s. S3efd^relbung/ wk. 
desert s. SSiifte/ wk. 
desire s. ?uft/ st. II*. 
desk s. ^ult n. st. II. 
distance s.: in the — in ber 

gentc. [o-o). 

determine v. fid) cntf(f)IieJ3cn (ic- 
devote v. tuibincn. 
dewdrop j. 2^autvopfcit m. st. I. 
die V. fterbcn f. ; — away (a 

sound) t)cr5aUen f. 
direction s. ^^Id^tung/. w>&. 
directly ^a^z/. gcrabe, qucr. [f. 
disappear z/. Dcrfc^wlnben (t-a-u) 
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displace v, Derbrfingetu 

dissipate v, ;;erjlreuen. 

distance s, geriic/ wk,; at some 
-— in f inifler Giitfcrnmig. 

distant adj. eiitfernt 

distillery s. ^pritfabrif/. wk. 

distinguished/fzr/. adj. Dorne^m. 

do V. tun, inad)en. The German 
uses the simple tense where the 
English uses a compound tense 
with do as auxiliary : I did not 
hear id) ^ortc itic^t, etc. 

d:g s. ^unb m.st, II. 

done part. adj. fcrtlg. 

door s. $ur/ wh. 

doubt s. ^wei^el m. st. I ; have 
— gmcifeln ; in — gnjeifet^aft. 

dove s. "IcLwhtf. wk. 

down adv. l)inab, l^crab, ^crun* 
ter ; sit -- fid^ ^Infc^cn. See 

the syntactical notes f . 
draw V. gie^cn (ic-o-o) ; — forth 

l^crausgic^cn. 
dreamily adv. trauntcrlfd). 
drenched part. adj. burc^nafet 
dress v. fic^ an;\ie'^cn (ic-o-o), 

fid) aufleiben ; dressed in rags 

in lumpen ge^attt 
drink v. trinfcu (i-a-u). 
drive v. (in a vehicle) fal^rcn 

(a-u-a) f. ; — away forttreibcn 

(ci-le-lc), fortjagen ; — home 

tr. ^clmtrcibcn. 
driver s. .^utfdftcr m. st I. 
drop s. 2;ro))fcn m. st. I ; v. (the 

eyes) fallen laffcn (a-ie-a), nic« 

^«^j<^lagen (a-u-a). 



dry adj. trodcn. 
during prep. n)al)renb gen, 
dusky adj. bdimnerig. 
dusty adj. U^iixxiht. 
dwelling s. 2Bo()uiingyC wJt.; — 
house 28o^n^au« n. st. III. 

B 

each pron. adj. jcber. 

eagle adj. SJbter m. st. I. 

ear s. O^r «., sg. st.^ pi, wk, 

earnest adj. crnjl. 

earnestly adv, ernfl. 

east s. : in the — im Djlen. 

£aster s. : at — ju DPern. 

eat V. cffen (c-a-gcgeffen). 

echo s. Sicbcrl^att m, st. II. 

egg J. @i «. St. III. 

either conj. : not — oud^ ni4>t, 

audi Uin, 
Elizabeth pr. n. (Sllfabet^. 
else adv. attberd, fonft. 
embroider z/. flicfcn. 
empty a<i^*. leer ; v. au«tcercn. 
end s. (Snbc «., 5^. j/., //. w^. 
engaged part, adj. \>tx\obt, 
entangled part. adj. t)crpridt. 
enter v. clntrctcn (e-a-e) f., ^in* 

clntrctcn f. ; — a room in ci)i 

3intmcr clntrctcn f* 
Eric pr. n, (Srid^. 
even a^z^. nod^. 
evening s. ^bcnb w. st. It. 
evening-seat j. ^bcnbban! /. si 

II* 
every a^*. jcbcr. 
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except prep, auger dat; conj. 

auger bag tr, 
expect V. erUJarteu. 
explain v. erflareu (reimeu), 
expression s, 2lu«brucf m. st. II*. 
extend v. tr. rei(^eu ; v. intrans, 

ficl) erftrecfen. 
extended part. adj. auSgeftrecft. 
eye j. 5luge «., sg. st.,pl. wk. 



face s. ©cfld^t n. st. Ill ; v. it faces 

the west e8 liegt (le-a-e) gegen 

SBeften (gegen Slbenb). 
faded part. adj. t)ertl5rt. 
faint adj. leld^t 
fall V. fatten (a-le-a) f. 
false adj. falfci^. 
family s, gamiUe/ w/t. 
far adv, tnclt ; — away melt l^itt- 

lueg. 
farewell s, lOebeinol^I n, st, II. 
farm j. @ut «. x/. Ill, ^of, w. st, 

II*, ®et)oft «. jA II. 
farm-building s. 5Blrtf(i^aft«ge« 

bdube n. st, I. 
farther adv, XotMtx. 
fast adv, fc^nett. 
father s. 3>ater »». j/. I*, 
fear s. Slugp/ j/. II*. 
feed V. futtern. 
feel V. fii^len ; — about l^erunt* 

ful)(eiT, ^erumtappen. 
feeling s. : — of satisfaction SBe* 

frifbigung/ ivk. 
fern s. garrenlraut n, st. III. 



festive adj. fepUd^. 

few pron.y adj. lueutge ; a — 

einige. 
field 5. %dtx m.st. I* 
figure s. ®efta(t/. wk, 
fill V. fUtteu, erfilUen. 
filled part. adj. erfUttt. 
finally adv. cubllc^. 
find V. finben (i-a-u). 
fine adj. fc^bn. 
finger s. Jtnger m. st. 1, 
finished part. adj. ferttg. 
fir X. .• fir-wood 2;annenget)blg n. 

St. II. 

fire s, gcuer n. st. I. 

first adv. erft, guerft ; at — guerft. 

fish s. gifd^ m. st, II. 

flap V. fdjlagen (a-u-a). [wk. 

flight s. : — of stairs Xreppe /. 

float V. ft^tulmmeu (t-a-o). 

flower s. SBJume/ wk, 

flower-bed s, S3(umenbeet n. st. II. 

flowering part. adj. blti^eub. 

fly s. gliege /. wk,; v, fllegen 

(Ic-o-o) f. 
fold V, fa(ten, gufammenfalten. 
folded part. adj. gcfaltet. 
folding-door s. gliigeUur/ wk. 
foliage s. l?aub n. st. II (III). 
folio-volume s. goltant m. wk. 
follow V. fotgen {. dat, 
following part, adj, folgenb; the 

— day ben Xag barauf, am an* 

bcm 2:age, am folgenben Xage, 

ben folgenben jtag. 

foot s. J^ng m. St. II*; on — 

gu guge. 
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for prep, fdr ace; conj. bcnn 

norm. 
forbid V. tjcrfagen dat. pers. 
force V. ijmiugcn (t-a-it). 
forehead s. ^Xxx\\{t) /. wk. 
forest-path s. SBalDmeg m. st. II. 
forget V. Dergcffeu (c-a-e). 
former adj. jencr ; see latter, 
formerly <7^z/. fonjl, frul)cr. 
forty num. adj. Dicrgig. 
fragrance s. !J)iift w. j/. II*. 
frame s. 9ial)mcn w. st. I. 
frequently ^^/z^. pufig. 
fresh adj. \x\\&f, 
friend j. J^^euub m. st II; 

grcunbiit/ wk. 
friendly adj. freunbUd^. 
frog s. §ro{(^ w. J/. II*. 
from prep. Don </a/./ — out au3 

dat. 
frosting j.; letter in — ^xxdtx^ 

buc^ftabc m. wk. 
fruit-tree s. Obftbaum m. st. II* 
full tf^/. oott ; — of t)ott, Dottcr 

gen. or ace. 
further adv. tocltcr. 
future adj. fiinfttg. 



gaiety s. ^eitcrfcit/ wk. 
gain V. gcttJlnnen (l-a-o). 
garden s. ©arten m. st. I*, 
garden-room s. ©artenjaalw.,//. 
-fa(c. [«'>&. 

garden-wall j. ©ortenmoucr /. 
^sthei V. {ammeln« 



gay adj. tufUg. 

gentleman s. ^err »». w>&., j^. 
-n, //. -en. 

gently adv. fanft. 

get V. genjiuneu (i-a-o); (provide 
with) t)crfd)affen ; — home 
nad) §aufc fommcn (o-a-o) f. ; 

— into shape gu ftanbc bring en 
(— , brad^tc, gcbrarf)t) ; — up 
aufftefjen (— , ftaiib ---, -gcftan* 
ben) f. ; (arrange) Oeranftalten. 

gild V. Dcrgolben. 

gipsy-girl s. 3igennermab(^en n, 

St. I. 

gipsy-like adj. gigeunerl^aft. 
gipsy-maiden = gipsy-girl. 
girl s. 9Jidb(^en n. st. I. 
girlish adj. nidbc^en^aft. 
give V. geben (e-a-e); (afford) ge- 
n)at)ren ; — up aufgcben, »er* 

glc^ten Oi}X\ ace. 
glance s. ^\\dm. s. II. 
glass s. @Ia8 n. St. III. 
glimmer s. ©c^inimcr m, st, I. 
glimpse s. S3Ucf m. r/. II. 
gnaw V. nogen. 
go V. ge^en (— , gtng, gegangen) 

f. ; — ahead toorange^en f. ; 

— down ^innnterge^en {., ^in= 
obge^eu f. ; — out ^inau8= 
ge^en f.; — up ^Inaufge^eu f. ; 

— to the window fid^ inS 5^n» 
jler legen. 

goldfinch s. ©olbfinf m. wk. 
good adj. gnt ; be — for nothing 

ntc^td taugen. 
gradually adv. allmdl^Ud^. 
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grandfather s. ©roguatcr m. st. 

I* 
grant v. gctra^rcn. 
gray adj. grau. 
green adj. grfin. 
greet v, grtigcn. 
ground s. 33obcu m. st. I*, 
grow V. n)arf)icn (a-u-a) f. ; — 

up l)craufwa(i)fcu f. 
guess V. ratcn (a-lc-a). 
guest J. @aft w. J/. II*. 
gunwale s. Storm uses 9?anb m . 

j/. III. 2)ot(borb m. St. II. w 

the usual word. 



habit J. ; be in the — ^)f(cgcn. 

hair s. §aar «. st. II. 

half J. ^olftc/ wk. ; adj. l^alb. 

hall J. ^ou«Pur/ ze^^. 6^j^^ /^y 
Storm as m, st. II. This is 
correct but not usual. (A large 
room) ^OiOX m. st.,pl. ©cite. 

hammer s. jammer m. st. I*. 

hand s. §anb /. st, II*; v. 
rclc^cn. 

handkerchief j. Safd^entuc^ n. 

St. III. 
hang z'., tr. and intrans.^ l^ait* 

gen (a-i-a); l)ongcn generally 

tr. 
happen v. gcfd^cl^cn (c-o-c) f. 
hard adv. fd^tDcr. 
hardly adv. faum. 
harnessed part. adj. elngefd^trrt 
hasten v, etietu 



hastily adv. eilig. 

have V. ()aben (— , ^attc, gc^abt) ; 

— to niiiffen ; (cause) laffcn. 
he pers. pron. ei'. 

head s. ^opf m. st. II*. 

healthy adj. gefmib. 

hear v. l)bren. 

heart s. §evj «., ^<?«. j^. -en^, 

dat. sg. -t\\, ace. sg. — , //. -en ; 

by — au^njenbig. 
heath s. ^t\\>tj wk. 
heathen priest s. ©ofecnprlefter 

m. St. I. 
heather s. §eibe!raut n. st. III. 
heavily adv. fd)mcr. 
heavy adj. fc^njcr. 
heed s. : give — to ac^tcn auf ace, 

ac^tgcbcn avL\ ace. 
heifer s. @ter!e/. wh. 
help V. betfcii dat. ; he could not 

— turning his eyes cr foiltltc 

nid)t um^ln . . . gu wcnbcn. 
her/^jj. ^^'. i^r. 
herd-bell s. ^erbengtocfe/ wk. 
here adv. \j\tx ; here and there 

\)\t imb ba, bann unb maim, 
hesitate z^. gogcrn. 
high adj. ^odft. 
him reflex, pron.^ dat. and ace. 

fid). 

himself reflex, pron.^ dat. and 

ace. fid^ ; intensive fclbft. 
his poss. adj. Jcln ; poss. pron. 

\i\\\, ber fcintge. 
hitch V. f^)anncn ; — to {|)anncn 

Dor ace. 

hold s. : take — of faffen. 
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hold V. i^alUn (o-lc-a); — out 

towards entgegcn^aUcn dat. 
home s. ^ciinat / wl'.j ^au« n. 

St. Ill; with verbs of motion y 
expfessing end of motion tiad^ 
^aiife ; at — gu §aufe ; get — 
narf) A^'iaiije tontmen (o-a-o) f. 

homesickness s. $eimtt)e^ n, 

horse j. ''|3fcrD n. st. II. 

hot f/tf>. ^eig. 

hour J. @tunbc/ wi. 

house s. ^axi^ n. st. III. 

house-cat s. ^Q\\^\^%tf, wk. 

how adrf. tt)ie. 

however ^<7«/. aber «<?r»f . 

hum 2'. jumnien. 

humble adj. bemiltlg. 

humming s. (Summen n. st. I. 

hunger s. hunger m. st 

hunt V. luc^cn. 

hurry z*. cileu f. and 1^. 

hurt Z'-. tt)c^ tun (u-a-a) <&A 



I fers. pron. ic^. 

idea j. @eban!e w ., ^^wf. j^. -<n8, 

other cases -en. 
idler j. SOf^iiBigganger m. st I. 
idly adv. niiigig. 
if cofij. tocnn tr.; in indirect 

questions ob tr.; as if al3 UJenn, 

a(§ ob both tr. 
immediately adv. fogIcl(^. 
Immen£;ee /r. «. 3nimenjce m. 
important adj. n^ld^tig, notn^en^- 

big. 



in prep, in dat., aee, 
increase v. Dermcl^rem 
indeed adv. (ogar. 
individual adj. eingeln. 
inevitable adj. untJcvmcibUc^. 
instead otprep.phr. anflatt, (tatt 

gen, [ten. 

instruction j. : give — untervid)* 
into prep, tn a^^.; — (a field 

or meadow) auf ace, 
invite v. toerfc^reiben (ei-ie-ie) 

{rare)\ eintaben (a-n-a). 
it pers. pron, cS. 



jewelry-store s, 3un)eIlerIoben m, 

st I* 
join V, jtd^ gefeflcn; — in etn- 

jlimmen. 
jolly adj. luflig. 
journey v. reifen f. and \), 
joy s. grenbe/. w^. 
June s, 3nnt »». j/., //. -«. 
just a^z'. gerabe, eben/foeben. 



keep V, bel^olten (a-le-a); — 
one's word S93ort l^alten. 

kerchief s. ^^iidfteldjen n. st I. 

kind s. %xif. wk, 

kindly adv. freunbllc^. 

kindness s. greunbftd^felt/. wk, 

king X. I^onig m. st. II. 

knock V. (on a door) ttopfen ; 
(a quick, sharp blow) flogen 

(o-le^). 
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know V, (a fact) U) iff en ( — , 
njugte, gcnjugt); (be acquainted 
with) fcnnen (— , fonnte, ge* 
fonnt). 



lack V. fe^Iett dot, 

lake J. @ec /»., j;f. j/.,//. wi. 

lament j. Mage/ z£/^. 

landlady s. SBirttn/ w^. 

landscape s. I^anbfd^aft/ wi. 

lap J. @d^o§ »». J/. II*. 

large adj. grog. 

lark J. iCerdfte/ wk, \{\&f, 

last tf ^'. (etjt ; at — juletjt, enb- 

late adj. f|}dt* 

Latin a^'. loteinifc^. 

latter adj. btefer ; — ... former 

biefer . , . jcner. 
laugh V. lad^en. 
laughter s. lOad^en n, st, I. 
lay V. (egen ; — back gurildttes 

gen ; — down l^inlegen. 
lead V. fil^rcn ; — to fill^ren nad^ 

dat. 

lead-pencil j. S3relfllft m. st. II. 

leaf s. ©latt «. j/. III. 

lean v. le^nen. 

leaping s. <^)}rtngen n, st. I. 

learn v. tcrnen. 

leave z/. (affen (o-lc-a) ; (go from) 

Dcrlaffen. 
leaved part, adj.: heavily — 

bl(^tbelaubt. 
left s. : to the — Ilnl*. 
leisure s,: — hour greifhinbe/. 



let V. laffen (a-le-a). 

letter s. (of alphabet) 53ud^jtabe 

m.wk.; (epistle) S3rief m, st, 

II. 
lie V. liegen (le-o-e) ; — about 

l^erumliegen. 
life s, l?eben n. st. I. 
lift V. ^eben (c-o-o). 
light s. ?i(i)t «. St. Ill ; z/. (iUu- 

minate) erteurf)ten; (a candle, 

etc.) anjiinben; ad;, ^efl. 

like tf^z/. a^nlid^ ; look — fi^nlic^ 
fel^en dat. ; v. (be fond of) mo* 
gen (— , mod^te, gemod^t),Ieiben 
fonnen ( — , founte, gcfonnt) ; I 
like it e« gefdllt (a-ie-a) mir. 

lilac-tree j. ©^rlngenboum m. 

St. II*. 
lily s. Jitle/ wk. [/. wk. 

lily-of-the-valley s. SWaiblumc 
linden-tree s. ?lnbe/ wk. 
line X. (on a page) "^ixXt /. wk. ; 

(part of an outline) 3lJ0 ^ • •^^» 

II*. 
linnet s. ^anfling m. st. II. 
lion s. ?bit)e m. wk.; den of lions 

?ott)engrube/. wk. 
lip s. S^x'^'^tf. wk. 
listen z/. gu^oren dat. ; — to ^5« 

ren anf, taufc^en auf both acc.^ 

ju^oren dat. 
little adj. (small) f(ein ; (in quan- 
tity) njenig. 
live V. (reside) ttjol^nen. 
lock s. iode/. wk. 
lonesome adj. elnfam. 
long adj, lang ; for a — time 
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langc, cine langc ^dt; no 
longer nirf)t tdiigcr. 

look v. fe^en (e-a-e), blicfeit ; (ap- 
pear) au^fe^eu ; — about fic^ 
umfc^en ; — after beforgeu ; — 
at fc^en auf ace, auje^eii ; — 
back guriicfjcl^en ; — down ^in» 
abfc^cn ; — for fid) nad) dat, 
um'Je^cn ; — through burd^^ 
fc^cn ; — up ouffc^cn, aufblU 
cfen. 

-looking part. adj. auSfc^ctib. 

loose adj. (o« ; v. lo^binbcn (l-a- 

u). 
lose V. tjcrlicrcu (Ic-o-o). 
love V. Ucben. 



make v. mat^en. 

mallow-seed s. 3JlalDenfamc »i., 

gen. sg. -en«, other cases -cit. 
man s. SSldWW m. st. Ill ; (human 

being) iUieiifd) m. wk. 
manor-house s. ^erreul^au^ n, st, 

III. 
many pron. adj, tnctnd^^ Did \ — 

a manci^. 
marriage s, (Sl)c/. wk. 
matter s. @a(i)c / wk. ; what is 

the —with you ? n)a« fcl^Itblr? 

tua^ipbir? maS l)ajl bu? 
may z'. mogcn (— , mod^tc, ge* 

mod^t). 
meadow s. SBlefc/ wk, 
meerschaum-pipe T. 3)^eerf(^aum« 

^)fcife/. «;>&. -fopf w. x/. II*. 



meet v. treffcn (c-a-o) ; bcgcgnen 

f, dat. 
melody s. 9)?eIobic/ wk, 
memory s. ©rinneriuig/ wk. 
merely adv. \\\xx, eiiifacf). 
merry adj. fetter. 
middle s. 9Jlittc/ 
mind s.; make up one*s — fid^ 

cntft^Uegen (ic-o-o). 
missing part. adj. : to be — fct)= 

Icn. 
mist s. S^cbct m. st. I. 
moment s. ^ugcnbtidf m. st, II. 
money s. @etb «. j/. III. 
month s. ajionat w. st. II. 
moon J. aJionb m, st. II. 
moonbeam x. ^^onbftral^I m., sg, 

St., pi. wk, 
moonlight s, SWonblid^t n. st, 
more adj., comp. me^r 5 once — 

nod^ ftnmal. 
morning s. 3)?orgcn tn, st. I, 3Sor« 

mittag w. j/. II. 
most adj., superl. mclfl. 

mostly adv, mcijten«, am mel« 

jlen. 
moth s, 9^a(^t{d^metterling m. st. 

II. 
mother s. 2Jiutter/. j/. I*, 
motionless adj. uubemeglid). 
mount V, ^inaufPeigen ^ci-ic-le) 

mountain s. ^erg m. x/. II. 
mountain-road s. ^ergtveg m, st. 

II. 
move V. intrans. fid^ betDcgen ; 

/r. a«i/ intrans. rucf on f. <^«</ 1^. 
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much ad/. Did. 

murmuring s, (©aufein n. st 

must V. niiiffeiu 

my poss. adj\ nteltu 

myself refiex. pron,^ dat, mir, 

ace. nil(f|. 
mysterious adj, ratfel^aft. 

N 

nail J. 9^agcl tn, st, I*. 

naked a^*. nadt t. 

name s. 9iame tn.^gen. sg, -cn8, 

^M<?r ^flj^j -en. 
narrow adj, cng. 
native ^z^^'..- — city S^atcrfiabt 

/ St. II* 

near ndv. na^e, na^c an, bid^t an, 

«/>^^« followed by a noun the 

latter stands in the dat. 
necessary adj. nottg. 
neck s. ^al« m. st. II* 
necklace s. ^at^banb n.st. III. 
neighborhood s. 92arf|barf(^aft/ 

wk. ; in the — in bcr 'ifl'dlie, in 

ber ©egciib. 

nest s. 9^cft n. st. III. 

never adv. nlc. 

nevertheless conj. bcnnod^, nlc^ts* 

beftotueiiigcr doth invert. 
new adj. ncu. 
next adj.x[a6)% 
nice tf^". nett. 
night J. 9?ail)t/ j/. II* 
nightingale s. Sf^ac^tigaH/ «/^. 
no pron. adj. feiu ; no . . . either 

auci) teln ; — one niemanb ; 



adv, neln; — further ni(^t 

njeiter. 
nod V. nidcn. 
none /r^«. !cin, 
nor conj, and) (/«z/.) . . ♦ nlc^t 
not adv. ni(^t. 
note s. 9^otc /. wk. 
note-book bound in parchment 

s. phr. "iPcrgamcutbanb m. st. 

II* 
nothing s. nid^td. 
notice v. xwtxXtw, bcmcrfcn. 
now adv. nnn, je^t; — and then 

bann unb njann. 



oak s. (Sid^e f. wk. 
oak-table (Sid^ciitifd) m. st. II. 
occur V. cntftcl)cu (— , -ftanb, 
-jlanben) f. [m. st. II* 

odor s. !5)uft m. St. II*, @crud^ 

of prep. Don fl^fl/. 

offer V. anbieten (ic-o-o). 
often adv. oft. 
old adj. alt; very — uratt. 
on prep, an ; (on or upon the up- 
per surface) anf dat.^ ace .4 adv. 

(onward) njcitcr. 
once adv. einmal; — more nprf) 

cinmal; — on a time cinmat; 

at — fogteic^. 
one num. adj. cin; pron. einer, 

-e, -e«; indef. pron. nmn ; 

some — jenianb. 
only adj. cingig ; adv. nuv ; (not 

until) crfl. 
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open adj. offcn, gcbffnct ; (unoc- 
cupied) frel; v. oufmo^cn, 5ff« 
ncn, 

opposite s. ©cgcntcil n. st. II; 
adj\ gcgcniibcrdegciib; — to 
gcgeniibcr dat, preceded by its 
object. 

order s. ; in — to urn . . • giu 

other pron.^ adj. anbcr. 

our poss. adj. unfcr. 

out adv.^ with verbs of motion^ 
expressing direction^ l^iliaud; 
— of au« dat. 

outside adv. braugen. 

outstretched part, adj, au9ge« 
ftrccft. 

O'Ytx prep, ilbcr dat, ace; adv. 
with verbs of motion, express- 
ing direction, ^Inilbcr. 

overboard adv. ilbcr SBorb. 
overcome v. iibcrwol'tigcn, 
oyerhanging part. adj. ilbcrl^firt- 

genb. 
owe V, fc^utblg fcin dau 
own adj, eigetu 



package s. ^adtef n. st II; a 

small — $acf(i)cn «. st. I. 
page s. @citc / wk. 
pain s. ©djincrj m., gen. sg. -€n«, 

other cases -Clt. 

pale adj. h\a^. 
pant V. \<i)mvi\tn, fti^noubcn* 
paper s. ^aptcr n, st. II. 
parchment see note-book. 



part s. %t{\ m. st II; for his — 

fcincrfcit«. 
party s. ©cfellfd^aft /. wk. 
pass V. (hand to) reit^en dat; 

— by Doriiberge^en {—, ging 
— / -gegangeu) {., Dorbeigef)en 
f.; — some one an jcmaubcui 
t)orilbcrgct)enf.; — over geljcu 
iibcr ace. {. 

passage-way s. @aug m. st. II*. 

past s. SSergaiigcn^eit / wk.; in 

the — frill)er; adv. t)oriiber; 

— a place on cincm Ortc t)or=» 
iibcr or t)orbci. 

path s. ^fab m. st II. 

peel V. fdjalcn. 

pause s. $aufc/ wk. 

peace j. 'S(\x))tf 

pea>stick s. ©rbfcnjlangc /. wk. 

peach-tree s. ^prfid^baum m. st 

II* 
peasant s. SBaucr «»., sg. st,pt 

wk. 
people X. l?cntc //. 
perceive v. merfcn, crbUdten. 
perhaps adv. t)icttcid^t. 
permission s. @rlaubni9/. st II, 

//. -niffc. 
physical adj. I5r))crli(^. 
pick V. : — at ptdcn nad^ dat 
picnic s. ?anbpartlc /. wk. 
picture s. 33i(b n. st III. 
piece s. ©tilct n. st II. 
place s. Ort m. st. II (HI); 

•ipta^ W.J/. II*; z/. ftctten; to 

take — fcin (— , tt)ar, gcnicfcn). 
plant s. $panjc /. wk. 
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play V, fjjicten; — upon (used of 
the sunshine) umfticgcn ( — , 
-ftofe, -ftoffen). 

please v. gcfallen (a-ie-a) daU 

pluck V. ppcfen. 

pocket s. %oS^tf. wk. 

poem s. ©ebic^t n. st. II. 

poet s. 2)ic^ter m. st. I. 

popular adj\ : — song SSotfdlicb 
n. St. III. 

poor adj. arm. 

possession s. : take — of ftd^ be« 

mad)tigeu ggn. 
possible adj. ; if — njo moglic^. 
potato s. ^'artoffet /. wk. 
pound V. ft^Iagen (a-u-a). 
prepare v. bcrcltcn ; — for pd^ 

tjorbcveiten auf ace. 
presence s. @egcntt)art / 
prize s. ?o8 n. st. II. 
probably adv. ttjol^l. 
projecting />art, adj. t)orf|)rln* 

gcnb. 
promise v. uerjpred^cn (c-a-o). 
pronunciation s. 31u8f|)rat^c / 

propose V. anfragen, um bie $anb 

an^atten (a-ie-a). 
protection s. @t^u^ tn. st. II* 
provision-basket s, $rot)tant!orb 

m. St. II* 
purse s. SBorfc /. wk, 
push V,: — back gurfldffd^lcbcn 

(ie-o-o). 
put V. (into something) flccfcit; 

— away tt)cglcgciu 



question s. gragc / wy&. 
questioningly adv. fur{(^eub. 

gmclfctnb. 
quickly a^z'. fc^ncfl, ra(d.. 
quiet adj. ftlfl, ru()ig. 
quietly ^</z/. (without nci^^e) gc* 

rau(ti^to«. 
quite a^z/. gang. 

R 

rag J. ?um|)cn w. st. I. 

railing j. ; — of the steps 2^re|)» 

|)engc(dnbcr «. j/. I. 
rain s. 9icgcn w. i/. I. 
random j. at — auf gu @til(f, 

auf« @cratctt)o()(. 
rapidly a^/z/. (d^ncU. 
raspberry-bush j. ^imb^i'rbuft^ 

»l. St. II*. 

Ratskeller j. 9Jat^fcUer m st. I. 
reach z/. (arrive at) errcid)cn; 
(into the pocket) greifin (ei- 

t-l). 
read v. lefen ; — aloud to vorlejen 

{t-{i-i) dat. pers. 
xtdAjadj. bcrcit 
really adv. mirftlci^. 
reason s. @runb m. st. Ij*; for 

that — bc«l^alb. 
rebuild v._ ttjieber bauen, neu auf^" 

fet?en. 
receive v. crftaltcn (a-le-iO» t^** 

fommcn (o-a-o), cmj)faur,cn (a- 

i-a). 
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recognize v. erfennen (— , -fonnte, 

-taunt). 
red s. ?Kot n. ; adj. rot ; — silk 

rot(ciben. 
reel v. f(f)iuaufeiu 
refer v. fid) bcjieljcn (ie-o-o) ; — 

to ficf) bc^iet)cn auf ace. 
reflection s. 3pie(;elbitb ;/. st. III. 
refreshment s. Grfrifcl)nng/. wk. 
refuge s.: take — fid) rcttcn. 
Reinhardt pr. n. 9?ein^arbt. 
rejoicing part. adj. jaiid^^cub. 
remain v. bleibcu (ei-ei-ie) \. 
remark j. iBemerhing / wk. ; v. 

bcnierfen. 
remember v. fic^ erinnern, benfen 

(— , bac^tc, gfbad)t) an ace. 
remind v. : — of ertiinern an 

ace. ; — of home anl^ctmeln. 
reply v. anttnortcn, eriDtbern ; in 

— to auf ace. 
resolved part. adj. cutft^Ioffcn. 
rest V. xw^tw, (pd)) au8vu()cn. 
return v. guriicffc^rcu, Uucbcr 

fommcu (o-a-o), gurucfgel^en 

(-, giug — , -gcgangcn) all 

with f. ; (give back) guriicfgc* 

ben (— , gab — , -gegcben). 
revenge s. : take — upon d^ad^e 

an {dat^ ue^mcn (c-a-o). 
ribbon /. 53aub «. st. III. 
rich adj. rcid^. 
ride v. (in a vehicle) fa^ren (a-u- 

a)f. 
right adj. rid^tig ; to the — reci^t« ; 

all — fd)ou gut ; adv. gevabc. 
rime s. 9?cim m. st. II. 



ring V. lautcn. 

ringing s. gautcn, ©ctautc both 

ft. St. I. 

rise V. (stand up) aufjlc^cn {—, 
paub — , -geftaubcn) f.; ftd^ cr* 
I)ebcu (e-o-o) ; (mount up) 
fleigeu (ei-ie-ie) f. ; (a picture) 
cmporfteigeu f. 

road s. 2l>cg m. st. II. 

roast s. 53ratcn ///. st. I. 

rock s. getfen m. st. I. 

roll s. 9?offe / wk. ; — of paper 
^a|)icrroflc /. wk. ; v. — to- 
gether i;ujanimcnrotlcn. 

room s. 3intmer n. st. I, (StuBc 
/. wk. 

round adj. runb, ringforniig. 

row V. rubeni ; — about um^er* 
ruberu; — over ^iuiibcrru* 
bern ; both f. and \). 

run V. laufen (au-ic-au) f. ; — 
the fingers through the hair 

fic^ mit ben gingcrn burd^3 $aar 
Preid)cn (ci-i-i). 

S 

sad adj. traurlg. 

same adj. : the — bcrfcIBc. 

satisfaction s.: feeling of — 

53efricbigung/. wk. 
scarcely adv. !aum. 
school s. ^d)ute/ wk. ; — friend 

@c^u(!amerab m. wk. 
science s. 35}iffeufd)aft/ wk. 
scissors-grinder J. ©d^ereufc^teifer 

m. St. I. 
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sco:-* T. (d)rit(n (t-a-o). 

seat V. \t^fn. 

aecret s. ©e^elmnlS ti. si., pi- 

Hiifff; adj-.^tfyim; in- im 

Be^eiineii. 
see V. \t\jtn (t-a-t) ; — off . . . 

over i)iiilueBff^fii ■ ■ ■ "ber aic; 

go to — be(uilif n. 
seid J. SatiKii n. il. I. 
aeem i'. li^ciiittt (fl-it-ie) ; it 

seems to me rait iji ti. 
aeiie v. foffen; (attack) flberfaHtn 

(-,-fiff,-fnnen). 
send V. ((^i(((n. 
sensible adj. uetflSnblg. 
separate v. Don einanbcr lalfen j 

anSeinanbfr gt^en (— > ging, 

fl'flnnfltn) f. 
wt I'. f(^n. 
settle V. : — down (shadows) 

Ttd) leetn ; (a bird) fi<^ nl(b(c- 

Infffn. 
SBTen num. adj. flebm. 
several fren. adj. me^tttt. 

sewing-table j. IKa^litc^ m. it. 
II. 

shadow s. S^atten m. /f. I. 

shady adj. F^attig. 

■haJce V. f^iittdii. 

shall V. loUdi ; as aux. v. of tki 

future wecbra (. 
shallovr adj. flai^. 
shape J.; gel into — ju ftajibc 

bring (11 (— , bM(^te, gfbrad|t). 
share c. tcileit. 
sharp adj. fc^lf. 



she /err. pron. ji(. 

sheet J. (of paper) iBIntt h. rf. 111. 

shine v. id)tiiieii (fi-lt-if). 

shining pari. adj. fllanjeiib. 

slioe s. ©(^ii^m.rf. II. 

Bhoot V. fdjtegen (ie-o-o). 

sliore I. Ufer n, j(. I. 

short adj. Iitrj. 

show V. jeiflfU. 

flhnib s. ©ttaiid) m. si. II* or 

III., fflfftraiid)». j(. II. 
shudder V. |(^ubern. 
shut I'. ; — off flbfc^ttefifli (ie-o- 

0). 

shyly adv. fd)«T. 

side s. ©cite/ a':i.; on the other 

— [n\\lii9gtn.; alone's — Btt 

er nebfn etncm. 
aide-door s @.'itsiitiir/ wk. 
side-passage i. ©ttttngang m. 

St. II*. 

side-path j. Stitcngang m. «f. 

II". 
sight J. ; catch — of ttblfdoi. 
silence v. gefd)it)rigeii, 
silent adj. ! keep Dfrld|iuti(l*n 

(ti-it-it) ; to be — ft^tveigni. 
silently adv. ft^nKigtnb, ftitl. 

|d)iueig<ub. 
silk J..- red — a^\ tolfeibfu. 
silTor J.: — coin ©llbfnnflnjt 

simply adv. einfai^. 

since co»j.. temporal, felt, ((it- 

bem ; causal, ba all Ir. 
sing v. riiigdi (1-a-u). 
Biogei «./ ®angerin/ «A 
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singing s. (of some birds) (St^Io* 

gen n. st. 
single adj. eingig. 
sink V. ftnfcn (i-a-u) f. 
sisterly adj. fc^tDefterlid^. 
sit V. fit?cn (— fa6, gcfcffcn) ; — 

down fid^ ^infefecn. 
sitting-room s. gamllicnglmmcr, 

SBol^ngimmer n. st. I. 

six num. adj. \t6)9>, 

sketch V. gcic^ncn. 

slate s. 9lcc^entQfcI, %Oi\t\ f. wk. 

sleep s. (Sdfttaf m. st. 

slip z/. gtciten (ci-i-i) f. ; — away 

(of time) bcrfticfecn (l-o-o) f. 
slow tf</z'. (angfam. 
slowly aav.— slow, 
small a^'. !tein. 
smell V. : — of rlcd^cn nad^ </a/. 
smile 7/. Idd^etn. 
smiling /^art. adj. Itit^clnb. 
smoke v. xandjm. 
smooth adj. gtatt. 
snow-white adj, ft^necttjeig. 
so conj. Jo, alfo /«z/. ; adv. fo ; 

— that [o bo 6 ^r. 
sob z'. fcufgen. [st. II. 

sod J. ; piece of — ^Rafcnftilcf n, 
softly adv. leife. 
some pron., adj. ciitig; — one 

(Irgcnb) jcmanb. 
sometimes adv. guttjeitcn, mttun- 

ter. 
somewhat adv. titva^, ein n)entg. 
song J". ?icb n. St. III. 
soon flfl^z/. balb, frilft ; as — as fo* 

balb /r. 



sorrow j. ©rfimcrg m., ^^». j^. 
-en8, ^M<fr cases -en ; Summer, 
w. St. I, ?cib «. j/. II, lOeiben «. 
J/. I. 

sort s. 5lrt/ 7f'i. ; all — s of aDer* 

lel indecl. adj. 

sound V. tonen, braufen. 

space J*. 9laum, %\cl% both tn. st, 

II* 
sparkle v. glanjen, blitjen* 
spe^k V. (prcd^en (e-a-o) ; — to 

grilgcn. 
specimen s. (Sj:cmplar n. st. II. 
spend V. (in residence) gubrtn* 

gen (— , brac^te — , -gebrad^t), 

njol^ncn. 
spinning-wheel j*. ©pinnrab n. st. 

III. 
splendor s. ©lanj m. st. II ; ^err* 

\id)teii/. wk. 
spray s. 9^cl« ». st III; @tengel 

tn. st, I. 

spread : — out au«breltcn ; — 
over intrans. ftd^ audbreiten 
ilbcr ace, ilbergtc^en (— , -gog, 
-gogen). 

spring V. : — up auflj)rlngen (l- 
a-u) f. \wk. 

spring-sun s, grill^ttng«fonne /. 

stage-coach s. ^ofttvagen m. st. I. 

stairs s.pl. 2^rep|)c/ wk. 

stalk s. Stengel m. st. I. 

stamen s. @taubfaben m, st. I*. 

stand V. flel^en ( — , jlanb, geflan- 
ben). 

stare v. : — at anflarren ace. 

start, V. intrans. (horses) angie- 
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^en (— , 3og — , -gegogcn) ; — 
to im 53egriff (cin . . . gu, njol^ 
ten (— , moUte, genjoUt) ; — on 
a journey reifeu ; — back [i6) 
auf ben S^iicfivcg madden. 

stately adj. ftattlid^. 

station s. (Station/, wi. 

stay V. bteiben (ei-ic-ic) f. 

steal V. flc^lcn (c-a-o). 

step s. !j;rltt m, st II ; pi. (= 
flight of stairs) ^Jrc^jJC/. wk. ; 
V. trctcn {t-^-t) J. 

still adj. ftiU ; adv. nod) (immer)» 

stir V. : — up anjci)ui:cn. 

stone s. <Stcin m. st. II. 

stop V. intrans. ftitt fte^en ( — , 
ftanb, geftanben) (., fteljcn blei» 
ben (ci-ie-ie) \., an^oltcn (a-ie- 
a), \)oXi macl)cn. 

stork J. ©tord^ m, st. II*. 

storm z/. gcttJlttcrn. 

strange adj. frcmb* 

stranger s. grcmber adj. decL 

strangely adv. cigcntumlic^, felt* 
fam. 

story s. 9D'lard)cn «. j/. I, @c* 
[ci^id)tc / w>^. 

strawberry s. (Srbbcerc / w/&. 

strawberry-time s. (Srbbecrcngeit 
f. wk. 

strawberry-patch @rbbecrcn« 
(d^lag tn. St. II* 

straw-mat s. ©trol^matte/ wk 

street s. ©tragc /. w>^. 

strength s. ^raft /. j/. II*. 

stretch v. reJUx. fid^ be^ncn ; — 
out aueredfen, ausflrccfcn, l^in* 



auSflrctfen ; — out towards 

cntgegcnftrecfcn dat. 
strike v. (d)(agen (a-u-a). 
strong adj. fraftig. 
student s. @tnbcnt m. wk. 
student-days s. pi. e>tubcntcn= 

tagc m. pi. 
study s. @tubiuin «., //. -ieu ; 

V. pnbicren ; (investigate) nu- 

tcrtnd)en. 
stumble v.: — up l)inaufftoI= 

pevn f. 
stump s : — of a tree S3aum= 

ftunipf m St. II* 
subject s. Oegcnftanb m. st. II*. 
succeed v. gelingcn (l-a-u) f. 

inipers , dat. pers. 
sudden adj. ^(o^Iid^. 
sufficient adj. geniigenb. 
suggest V. t)orfd)Iagcn (a-n-o). 
suggestions. 3$orfd)tag m, st. II* 
sultry adj. fd)tt)u(. 
summer s. @ommer m. st. I. 
summer-evening s. @ommcr=' 

abenb m. st. II. 
sun s. ^gonnc /. wk. 
sunbeam s. ©onncnpral^l m. sg, 

sty pi. wk. 
sun-burned part. adj. gebrannt. 
Sunday s. ©onntag m. st. II. 
sunlight part. adj. fonncnbcjd^ic* 

ncn. 
sunset s. ©onncnuntergang m. 

St. II* 

sunshine s. (^onnenfd^etn m. st. 
supper s. 3tbenbcffcn «. st. I. 
surely adv. gewlg* 
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surface s. Oberflad^c/. wk. 
surprise j. Ubcrrafc^ung / wk. ; 

V, iibcrra'fci^en ; be surprised at 

fid^ iDunbcrn fiber ace. 
surround v. umgcben ( — , -gab, 

-flcbcn). 
sweet adj, f iig ; (to the eye) an* 

mutig. 
swimz'. fci^mimmcn (i-a-o) f. and 

1^. ; — out l^inaugfd^mimmen 

f. ; — to gufd^njlmmcn f. dau 



table X. %^^ m. st. II. 

take V. ncl^mcn ( — , nal^tn, gc* 
notntnen) ; — charge of an* 
trcten (c-a-c) ace; — hold of 
faffcn; — up aufnc^mcn; — 
up with a thing auf tVma% eln« 
gc^cn (— , ging — , -gegon- 
gen) \. 

tale s. SWdrd^cn n. st. I. 

talk V. fpred)en (c-a-o). 

tall adj. (of objects) l^od^ ; (of 
persons) gro^. 

tangle s. ©cflricf n. st. I. 

tear s. 2;ranc/ wk. 

tear v.: — loose loSrelgcn (el-t-t). 

teacher s. ?c^rer m. st. I. 

tell V. (say) Jagen ; (a story) tx* 
jal^tcn ; — by listening anl^Srcii 
dat. 

ten num. adj. gel^tu 

terrace s. %txx^\tf* wk. 

than conj. a(8 tr. 

thankfulness s. !^anfbarteit/. 



that dftnon. pron.\i<X^\itX)iV\^t\ 
conj. bag tr ; so — )o baJ3 tr. 

the dcf. art. bcr ; the . . . the 
adv. \t tr. . . . befio inv. 

their poss. adj. i^r. 

themselves reflex, pron. fid^ ; of 
— Don jclbft. 

then adv. bann; now and — 
bann unb mann. 

thence adv. Don banncn. 

there adv. ba, bort ; with a verb 
of motion expressing direction 
bal^in ; as an expletive t% or not 
translated ; — is (are) see be. 

therefore adv. alfo, bc8l^a(b. 

thick adj. bicf ; (dense) bit^t 

think V. bcnfcn ( — , bac^tc, gc= 
bad)t) : (hold an opinion) mci' 
ncn; — of bcnfcn an ace. 

thirst s. S)urfl m. st. II. 

this demon, pron. blcfcr ; indef. 
neut. blc8. 

thoroughly adv. gang. 

though conj. obgtcici^ /r. 

thought s. ©cbanfc w., gen. sg. 

-ens, other cases -en. 

thoughtful adj. nad^benttid^. 
throat s. ^al8 m. st. II*. 
three num. adj. brci ; — times 

brclnml. 
through adj. fertlg ; prep, burd) 

ace; adv. burc^. 
throw V. njerfen (c-a-o); — off 

abttjerfen. 
thus adv. fo. 
tie V. blnbcn (i-a-u); — together 

gufammenblnben. 
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tile-roof s. ^wQelhadj n. st. III. 
till conj, bi« tr. 

time s. ^tiif.wk,; (one) — etc. 
SSioX n. St. II; once on a — 

cinmal; for some — ciiiigc 
3eit, cine ^^ittang. 
tin-trumpet s. S8(ed)trom|)ete /. 

wk. 

tired part. adj. miibc. 

title s. Ubcrfd^rift/. wk. 

to prep, in, noc^ doth dat.; (a 
letter to) an ace.; (as far as) \y\A 
an, bis gu; (as sign of the inf.) 
gu ; in order — nm . . . gu. 

together adv. gufammen, gcmcin* 
?am. 

tongue s. *}ungc/. w^t. 

too adv. : (also) aud^ ; (excess) 
gu. 

top s. ©ipfcl m. st.l. 

toss z^. njerfcn (c-a-o), 
tour s. Sanbcrung/. w>&. 
towards prep, gcgcn /i^^. ; narf) 

dat. ; cntgegcn dat., follows its 

objeet. 
traveller s. 9ftcifcnbcr adj. decl. 
tread v. treten (c-a-e) f. 
tree j. 53anm »i. st. II* 
tremble z'. gittcrn. 
trickle v. : — down ^crabrlcfctn 

\). and \. 
trip s. @jfurfion/ wk. 
troop J. ©d^ar/ w^. 
trunk .f.; — of a tree 33aum* 

pamm »?. st. II* 
try z/. ucrfud^cn. 
turn V. intrans. firf) Wenbcn ( — , 



njanbtc, gcttjanbt) fid) abmen= 
ben ; — about fid) unimenben ; 
— aside fid) abtuenbcn ; — away 
ftc^ abiDcnben; — back ful) 
guriicfwenbcn ; — (aside) into 
cinbtcgen (ic-o-o) \. ; trans. 
uuUDcnben ; — over (deliver) 
abliefcrii ; — through burd)'= 
btdttcrn. 

twelve num. adj. gtublf. 

twenty-fourth num. adj. t)ier= 
mibgttjangigft-. 

twice adv. gweimal. 

twig s. 3^^fig »^- 5i' II- 
two num. adj. glDci. 



unable adj. : to be — nid^t fon* 

nen ( — , fonntc, gcfonnt). 
unaccustomed part. adj. unge« 

tUOl^nt gen. or ace. 
uncertain adj. unfidjcr. 
under prep, nutcr dat., ace. 
understand v. ocrfteljcn, ( — , 

-ftaub, -ftanben). 
undertake v. untcrne^mcn (— , 

-na^m, -nommcn); an bie 3tv* 

bcit ge^en (— ging, gegau* 

gen) J. 
unexpected adj. uncrn)artet. 
University s. Unltjcrfitat/. wk. ; 

go to the -- anf bic — gctjen f.; 

at the — anf bcr — . 
unlock V. anf(d)({e6en (ic-o-o). 
unroll V. aufroUen. 
unskillful adj. nngefd)lcft 
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until adj. bi8 /r. 
up adv, l)crauf, 
upon prep, aiif dat.^ ace. 
use V. braudjen ; used to -f- inf., 
see the syntactical notes n 4. 



vacation s. gerien//. 
vagabond s., pi. ©cfmbct n. st. I. 
vain «^'. : in ~ ucrgcbenS. 
vegetable-garden s. @emii|egar* 

ten VI. St. I*, 
verse s. %tx^ m. st. II. 
very adv. jct)r. 
vestibule s. §au«flur/. w>t. «■?«- 

ally^ also m. st. II. 
vex V. cirfleni; it vexes her fie 

tt)irb tierbriegUd) ; be vexed 

fid) cirgeni. 
view s. 5lnbticf m. st. II ; ^u«. 

fic^t/. wy&./ — of ^u§fid)t auf 

vigorously adv. riiftig. 

vine J. 9iau!e/. wk. 

vineyard .f. SSeiugarteu m. st. I*; 

SfiBeinberg m, st. II. 
violent adj. ^eftig. 
violin-player s. @eigenj|)le(er m, 

St. I. 

visit s. 53e(ud) »«. jA II; v. be* 

fud)en. 
voice s. @ttmmc/ wk, 

W 

wade V. iuaten f. « «</ ^. 
wagon s. SBogcu m. st, I. 



wait V. njarten ; — for njatten 

auf ace. 

waiter s. ^ettuer m. st, I. 

walk s. (path) SfiSeg m, st. II 
(®ang m. st. II*) ; (stroll) @|)a* 
giergang m. st. II*; take a — 
eliien ©pajiergang ma^en; v, 
gc^en (— , ging, gcgangcn) j.; 
— along ba^ergc^eu \. 

wall s. (of a room) SBailb / st 
II*; (of a building) 3Wauer/. 
^k.; — of foliage ?aubkDanb 
f.st.ll*, 
wander v, njanbern \,\ — about 
umberwanbern j.; — along ba« 
l)ergel^en j.; — through burci^* > 
man'beru, njanbeni burd^ j. <^f. 
want 2^. rootten (— , tt)ottte, ge« 

tvottt). 
warmth s. SBarnie / 
water s. 3Saffer w. J^. I ; — s pi, 

©eumffer «. st. I. 
water-lily j. SBaffeiUUe /. wk. 
wave z/. jc^ireuten. 
way s. : — back 9lu(ftt)CQ m. st 
II; give — to $latj mac^en 
dat; in that (this) — fO; in 

some — auf irgenb einc SBcife. 
wayside s. : by the — am Sffiege. 
wear v. trageu (a-u-o). 
wedding s. ^oci^jelt /. wk. 
weep V. meinen. 
well adv. tt)ol)t, gut 
welcome s, SSiUtommcn m. (;/ ) 

s^, I ; in _ bcim SBlUtomnien. 
west s. SSeften m, st I ; in the 

— Im Sfficflcm 
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Wliat interrog.ami rehprnn. XOQA* 

wheel s, SlaO n. st. III. 

when conj. (whenever) ttJCnit; 
(definite past time] al^ both tr, 

whence rel, adv. n)ol^er, tDO * . . 

where adv. n)o; — from iuol^cr, 

n)o . . . ^cr. 
whether conj. ob tr. 
which rel. pron. bcr, mcld^er ; 

interrog. adj. and pron. ttjcl* 

while s. SBellc/. wk.; conj. \Xi* 

bent, nja'^renb, both tr. 
whir V. furreiu 
whisper v. paflern. 

white,.£^2*JUei8» 

who r^f/. and interrog. pron. ttjel* 

d^cr, tt)cr. 
whole fl^'. gang. 
why adv. tDarum. 
wide tf<^*. melt, 
wife s. grau /. w>&. 
wild adj. n)i(b. 

will z/. (intention) tt)oHen ( — , 
tt)0nte,QCtt)0Ut); auxiliary verb 

of the future njerben ( — , warb 

^r murbe, gettjorben). 
wind s. SBinb /w. H. II. 
window J. geufter n. st. I. 
wing J. giiigei m. st. I. 
winter s. SBtn^er m. st. I. 
wish V. ttjoflen (— , tuoUte, ge* 

tDOflt). 
with /r^/. mlt dat. 

withdraw v. entglel^en (— , -gog, 
-gogen); (turn away) ablenfen. 



within prep, blnnen dat.y Inner* 
\^(x\\i gen.; adv. brinnen. 

without prep. O^nc ace. 
woman s. gran /. wk. 
wood J. SBatb m. St. 111. 
word J. SBort n. st. y (III); 

keep one's — (feln) Sffiort ^al= 

ten (a-ie-a). 
work s. 5lrbeit /. wk.; go to — 

fid^ an bie 5(rbeit madden, fid) 

baran madden; v. arbeiten; — 

in ^lneinbid)ten. 
world s. Selt /. wk. 
worry v. intrans. jid^ tingftlgen; 

— about ftc^ angfligen iiber 

ace, 

worth s. SBert m. st. II. 
write V. fd^relBen (ei-ie-le); — 
down auffd^reiben. 



yard s. ©of m. st. II*. 

yawn z^. gal^nen. 

year s. 3a^r «. st. II. 

yellowish «^'. blaggetb. 

yes adv. \<x. 

yesterday s. : — *s geflrtg. 

yet conj. bodf) inv. (norm.)] adv. 

not — nod^ nid^t. 
yew-hedge s. 2;aj?u«tt)anb / st. 

II*. 

yield v. [id) ergeben (c-a-e); — 
to fid) crgcbcn ^a/. <?r in with 
ace. 

you /<frj. pron. bn. Familiar 
farm only used in " Immensee.*' 
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